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THE BLACK SEA QUESTION. 


WHEREFORE is it, it has been asked by many, that Great 
Britain is prepared to wage war with Russia rather than that 
power should hold sway over the empire of the Osmanlis? The 
Muscovite, although of Scythian origin, is a Christian power, and 
it professes to be actuated in its designs upon Turkey by a sole 
regard for the Christian races under Muhammadan rule, It would 
restore St. Sophia to a patriarch of the Greek Church and wrest 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre from an impious Islamism. 

Great Britain ought, then, according to certain well-meaning 
persons, look on with a sentimental and approving smile upon this 
philanthropic occupation of a considerable portion of Europe and 
Asia. It concerns the progress of Christianity and civilisation, 
and as a civilised and Christian country, Great Britain cannot con- 
sistently object to the overthrow of the Moslem or to the annexa- 
tion of his lands. The Turk is either a stationary or a retrograde 
individual—a bar to all progress in the East—and he must be 
thrust aside to make way for his betters. 

As usual, in all political as well as other questions, there is a 
certain amount of truth in this view of the subject, but it is by 
no means sufficient to blind the great mass of Englishmen to their 
interests, and to the real question that is at issue. Russia already 
exceeds in magnitude the largest monarchy of ancient or modern 
times, The Roman empire, in its most magnificent days, hardly 
equalled in extent a fourth part of the Russian autocrat’s domi- 
nions, Russia is, above all, an aggressive and annexing power, 
and she has gone on consolidating and augmenting her territories, 
until she has become mistress of nearly a seventh part of the 
habitable globe. 

Great Britain, holding possession as she does of a rival empire 
in Asia, and large colonies beyond, cannot precisely afford that all 
means of access, except by the now almost obsolete way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, should be cut away from her, The very 
possession of that empire, already threatened, would be more than 
endangered by a great power like Russia holding all Western 
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2 The Black Sea Question. 


Asia. ‘ All the states of Europe are equally concerned in the issue 
of such an annexation taking place unquestioned and unchallenged, 
for the balance of power would be not only jeopardised in Europe, 
but throughout the whole world. 

It is not, then, as some would represent it, a mere question of 
superseding inanity by life, semi-barbarism by civilisation, or the 
Crescent by the Cross; it is a question of the future of Western 
Asia, of the welfare of Great Britain, of the very existence of 
Austria, and of the balance of power in the Old World. 

Laying aside the want of consideration shown towards the sig- 
nataries of the convention of 1856, -by which the neutrality of 
the Black Sea was provided for, by an open declaration of its 
rupture and the expression of an intention to set such a treaty 
aside, it is quite certain that Russia is not actuated in abrogating 
the obligations of the treaty in so far as these limit his rights of 
sovereignty in the Black Sea, by a mere regard, as declared by 
Prince Gortschakoff in his despatch of October 19, 1870, to the 
“security and dignity of the empire.” 

It is true that by the treaty Turkey preserved the right of 


keeping up unlimited naval forces in the Archipelago and the’ 


Straits, and that France and England preserved the power of 
concentrating their squadrons in the Mediterranean, but Turkey 
was placed under the same restrictions as Russia in respect to the 
Black Sea. If the Sublime Porte had a fleet in the Archipelago 
or the Straits, its only seas, so Russia has a fleet in the Baltic 
which has the power of concentrating in the Mediterranean just 
as much as England or France. 

The special object of the convention between the two powers 
bordering on the Black Sea, annexed to the treaty, was to secure 
the neutralisation of the Black Sea. There was nothing in this 
to affect either the security or the dignity of Russia. Russia held 
a large proportion of the shores of the sea beyond all attempts at 
OE that tenure by any of the other riparian powers, and 
she has done much in late years towards consolidating that tenure 
in the trans-Caucasian provinces by the introduction of railways 
and the establishment of ports, and by encouraging the transit of 
Eastern commerce through Russian territory. The convention 
being a mutual one, there was no more infraction of the dignity 
of Russia in it than there was that of the Sublime Porte. 

But it is said that the security afforded to Russia from all danger 
of aggression by the neutralisation of the Black Sea rests only on 
a theory, for by virtue of a convention called the “Straits Con- 
vention,” the passage through the said straits is closed to flags of 
war only in time of peace. “ It results,” says Prince Gortschakoff, 
“from this contradiction that the coasts of the Russian empire 
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The Black Sea Question. 8 


remain exposed to all aggessions even on the part of less powerful 
states, as soon as they possess naval forces, to which Russia would 
be able to oppose only a few vessels of small dimensions.” This 
is not a candid statement of the position. The neutrality of the 
Black Sea having been provided for by the signataries to the 
treaty, that neutrality could not be broken without interference 
on their part, and it was to secure this power of interference not 
more against Russia than against Turkey, that the passage of the 
straits was left open in time of hostilities. Had the Sublime 
Porte formulated the same proposition that she could “no longer 
consider herself bound by the obligations of the treaty,” so far as 
these limit her rights of sovereignty in the Black Sea, it would 
have been just as much a breach of political faith on the part of 
Turkey, as such a declaration has been on the part of Russia. 

To say that the Czar, at the same time that he can no longer 
consider himself bound by the obligations of the treaty of 30th of 
March, 1856, restores to bie majesty the Sultan the full possession 
of his rights in respect to the Black Sea, as he equally reclaims 
his own for himself, is either an attempt at satire or a provocation 
to hostilities. The Black Sea was neutralised by the powers for 
the especial purpose of preserving peace between two parties, one 
of whiclr openly manifests his hostility in this last official paper, 
by admitting that if the principles applied to the Danubian had 
been made applicable to the whole of the Christian populations of 
Turkey—in other words, had Turkey been broken up into so 
many petty Christian principalities, vassals of the Czar, “ the im- 
perial cabinet would have had nothing to do but applaud.” The 
consequence, then, of abrogating that treaty must be either to 
bring the hostile fleets in antagonism upon the Euxine, or to 
cause the powers to rival one another in the strength of their 
fleets, or to give rise to a question of supremacy which could only 
be determined by the destruction of the one or the other. 

The treaty of 18th March, 1856, “has, moreover,” we are told, 
“not escaped the infractions to which most of the European com- 
promises have been subject, and in presence of which it would be 
difficult to affirm that written law, founded upon respect for 
treaties as a base of public law and rule for the relations between 
states, has preserved the same moral sanction which it may have 
had in other times.” ‘This is a lesson in political morality which 
it may be well for Prussia to digest when a treaty is entered into 
with France upon the conclusion of the war. “ We have seen 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, the fate of which 
had been fixed by the treaty of peace and by the subsequent pro- 
tucols, under the guarantee of the great powers, effect a series of 
revolutions as contrary to the spirit as to the letter of those com- 
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4 The Black Sea Question. 


romises, and which led them first to union then to the summon- 
ing of a foreign prince. These events occurred with the consent 
of the Porte, and with the acquiescence of the great powers; or 
at least, without these latter having thought it necessary to make 
their decrees respected. The representative of Russia was the 
only one to raise his voice to point out to the cabinets that by this 
toleration they would put themselves in contradiction with the 
explicit stipulations of the treaty.” This is meant to convey the 
impression or the conviction of Russia that the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, by their union and by their summoning a foreign prince, 
endangered the peace of the Black Sea and affected the security 
of the Russianempire. Some people pretend that reading treaties, 
conventions, protocols, and state papers is dull work, but they will 
no longer say so in the present day, when political morality is 
softened down to a pleasantry, and the position of a greater and a 
lesser power to one another are made a point to one of Alsop’s fables. 
The unification of Moldavia and Wallachia was carried out with 
reference solely to the interest of the two provinces, and the sum- 
moning of a foreign prince, as the Russians know well enough, was 
due to the confliction of parties and to the want of confidence in 
the abilities er integrity of the native boyards. If there was any 
political significance in the proceeding, it would have been Turkey 
that had cause to complain; nor, indeed, does Russia complain so 
much of the act itself as that it was not made “applicable to the 
whole of the Christian populations of Turkey.” So difficult is it 
to conciliate those who are bent upon finding an offence. “4 
This, according to Prince Gortschakoff, was not the only in- 
fraction of the treaty. ‘“ At several intervals,” we are told, “and 
under various pretexts, the entrance to the Straits has been opened 
to foreign ships of war, and that of the Black Sea to whole 
squadrons, the presence of which was a violation of the character 
of absolute neutrality ascribed to these waters.” Nobody seems to 
know what precise cases are here alluded to, If to the visit of a 
British prince, we can only say the remark is peculiarly ungracious. 
But we have to do with the hard facts of the case, and although 
the terms of the convention may have been overlooked in such an 
instance, there was no breach of the absolute neutrality of the 
waters, because they did not go there with warlike intentions. 
Had they done so, the sea would, by the terms of the convention, 
have been open to them. But they went on a peaceful, nay, an 
amicable, mission, and yet are declared to have infringed the 
neutrality of the waters! The object of the convention was to 
remove all possibility of conflict by closing the Straits to rival 
powers in time of peace, not to interdict the passage of an armed 
neutral bound upon a mission of amity. 
Lastly, we are told as a final grievance, and one that, therefore, 
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The Black Sea Question. 5 


caps all the rest, that “in proportion as the pledges offered by the 
treaty grew weak, and especially the guarantees of an effective 
neutrality of the Black Sea, the introduction of iron-clad ry 
unknown and unforeseen at the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1856, augmented for Russia the ana of an eventual 
war, by increasing in considerable proportions the already evident 
= ity of the respective naval forces.” 
ow most assuredly the co-signataries of the treaty of 1856 are 
not responsible for the progress which may have been made in 
naval armaments since that epoch. If such progress was made, it - 
lay with Russia to march with the times in her own seas, as others 
did in theirs; but neither Russia nor Turkey could, according to 
the terms of the convention, avail themselves of such improve- 
ments in the Black Sea; therefore the grievance, in as far as the 
treaty lay, is utterly groundless and unfounded. _ 
Lord Granville, when replying to this extraordinary specimen 
of diplomatic special pleading—a tissue of excuses by which to give 
some sort of countenance to a foregone conclusion—did not enter 


_ into details, or attempt to grapple with that which in itself was 


intangible. The Foreign Secretary very judiciously confined him- 
self to the question as to now far one of the co-signataries to a 
treaty could release himself from his obligations by his own free 
will, or by merely stating his intention to do so. 

“Tt is by no means the purpose,” we are told in Prince Gort- 
schakof!’s despatch, “of his imperial majesty to raise the Eastern 
Question ;” but if the power is conceded to Russia to annul one 
portion of the treaty on the ground of allegations of which she consti- 
tutes herself the only judge, what is to be expected will become of 
other portions of the treaty or of any treaty? The very frivolousness 
of the allegations betray the purport of the state paper. The long 
preparations going on in Russia in armament and in strategic rail- 
ways point to a foregone conclusion, and the time taken for send- 
ing forth such a message leaves no possible doubt upon the matter. 
If his imperial majesty had been as sincere in his desire for the 
preservation and consolidation of peace as his chancellor represents 
him to be, he would not have selected a moment when two of the 
great powers and co-signataries were engaged in one of the greatest 
struggles for life or death that Europe has witnessed for many a 
long year to throw down a challenge to the other co-signataries. 

Russia has simply acted as she has done in pursuance of her 
traditional policy of aggression, and because the moment is fayour- 
able. ‘That the policy of Russia is pre-eminently aggressive is fully 
proved by history. From the time of Peter the Great to that of 
Alexander IT. has been one continuous series of annexations. Peter 
added the Don and the Wolga with Azof, the key of the Black 
Sea, to his dominions on the one side, and Livonia and other 
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6 The Black Sea Question. 


Swedish provinces on the other. Catherine annexed the Crimea, 
and for the first time a new maritime power was established on the 
Black Sea. The jealousy of Austria and Prussia was appeased by 
a first partition of Poland. In 1783 Georgia submitted to Russia, 


and in 1790 England and Prussia guaranteed to Turkey the - 


security of its dominions, curtailed of the Kuban, the Dnieper, 
the Duna, and the Drutsch. In 1793 the second partition of 
Poland made over a territory of eighty-six thousand eight hundred 
square miles, including Wilna, Novogrodek, Kief, Volhynia, and 
Podolia. It was in vain that the gallant Kosciusko attempted to 
save the remainder. A third partition in 1795 carried the power 
of Russia to the Vistula. Russia also added Courland to her 

igantic dominion at the same epoch, and her power extended 
itself from the western end of North America in one enormous line 
to the shores of the Baltic and the Black Sea. Catherine, in fact, 
left to her successor, with an annual revenue increased from thirty 
millions of rubles to sixty, an aggrandisement of territory amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred and forty thousand square miles. 

The capricious and tyrannical Paul allied himself at one time 
with the Porte, then with France, then with the allies, and then 
again with France, till his vacillating policy was cut short by 
death, just as the British fleet were sailing through the Sound to 
break the Northern League. ) 

Alexander I. took advantage of the war between France and 
Prussia to attack Turkey. The Russian army crossed the Dneister 
in 1806, but an armistice was concluded at the peace of Tilsit. As 
Russia, however, demanded possession of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Bessarabia, the war was renewed in 1809, and lasted till the 
peace of Bucharest, in 1812, when the Pruth was fixed as the 
boundary between the two empires. Russia thus obtained posses- 
sion of Bessarabia and of the eastern part of Moldavia. Alexander 
also entered into hostilities with Sweden from Gustavus IV. having 
rejected overtures made for a rupture with England, and by the 
peace of Friedricksham (Sept. 17, 1809) obtained the province of 
Finland and an additional million of subjects. Alexander I. also 
annexed the khanates or provinces south of the Caucasus from 
Persia. ‘The exclusive right of maintaining ships of war upon the 
Caspian Sea was further established by Russia, and she would long 
ago have done the same with regard to the Black Sea had it not 
been for the interference of European powers. 

Alexander also obtained by the congress of Vienna the incorpo- 
ration of the greater part of the kingdom of Poland with the 
Russian Empire, and at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, 
Troppau and Laybach in 1820 and 1821, and Verona in 1822, 
Russia maintained the commanding influence which it had ob- 
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The Black Sea Question. 7 


tained over European politics by the retreat of the French from 
Moscow, and the joint occupation of Paris in 1815. 

The reign of the Emperor Nicholas was inaugurated by a dis- 
pute respecting boundaries with Persia, and the war begun in 
1826, continued till 1828, when the progress of the Russians com- 
pelled Persia to give up Erivan and the country as far as the 
Araxes, as the price of the peace of Turkmanchai. The Greek 
revolutionary war was now raging, and the treaty of London was 
signed (July, 1827) by Russia, France, and England for the 
settlement of the question; but the refusal of the Porte to accede ° 
to the dismemberment of the empire was followed by an act 
advantageous only to Russia-—the destruction of her fleet by the 
allied squadrons at Navarino. 

Turkey persisting, however, still in her refusal to accept the 
terms imposed upon her by the allies, Russia invaded her territory 
in 1828 from both sides of the Black Sea. The invasion on the 
Asiatic side had the trans-Caucasian provinces for a base and the 
Upper Euphrates as an apex, that of Europe had the Danube as a 
base and Constantinople as an apex. Although repulsed from 
before Shumla in the first campaign, the Russians succeeded in a 
second (1829) in crossing the Balkan, and having occupied 
Adrianople, a treaty was concluded, by which Russia acquired 
numerous frontier fortresses on the Black Sea and the protectorate 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. <A general insurrection of the Poles 
in 1830 was crushed after a campaign of frightful devastation and 
bloodshed, and the country has ever since been treated as a con- 
quered province. In 18383 the Russians sent an auxiliary force 
into Asia Minor to act against the rebel Ibrahim Pasha, and this 
was followed by the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which bound the 
Porte to have recourse to no other power for assistance, and to 
close the Dardanelles against all foreign ships of war. This 
treaty was, however, disregarded after the defeat of the Turks at 
Nezib in 1839. The march of a Persian army, directed by 
Russian officers, against Herat, had been thwarted the previous 
year by the defeat of the Persians; but this movement towards 
the frontiers of the Anglo-Indian empire brought about the war 
in Afghanistan, in which, although ultimately successful, England 
suffered so much. 

Russia violated the treaty of Adrianople by taking possession of 
the fortress and pashalik of Akhaltsikh, oda sol of the sea 
coast of Asia, in addition to the left bank and islands of the 
Lower Danube, as well as the Sulina mouth of that river, The 
port and fortress of Poti, whence the Russians have now a railway 
into the interior, were ceded in lieu of a contribution, A next 
violation of treaty was carried out, after the treaty of Unkiar 
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8 The Black Sea Question. 


Skelessi, when, under pretext of a conspiracy in the Principalities, 
Russia occupied these with an armed force. It was only after 
lengthened negotiations with Great Britain, and the advance of 
about ten thousand Turkish troops, that this force was withdrawn 
in 1850. 

The settlement of a trivial dispute between the Greek and 
Latin Churches was next made the pretext for covering a deep 
design for attempting the object so long coveted by the czars. 
Prince Menschikoff proceeded to Constantinople in 1853, and 
made an open demand for a sened, or convention, by which the 
protectorate of the Greek Christians of Turkey should be handed 
over to the emperor. He might just as well have asked the 
sultan at once to abdicate his throne and withdraw to some 
Asiatic kiosk. The sultan having declared that he could not 
enter into « treaty which would annul his sovereign rights over a 
large portion of his people, the Russians crossed the Pruth on the 
ard of July, the same year, and once more occupied the Princi- 
palities. Sone effort was made by the statesmen of Europe to 
avert the impending war, but in vain. Russia was deaf slibe to 
argument or remonstrances. The Ottoman government intimated 
at St. Petersburg that it looked upon the occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities as a declaration of war, and the treacherous destruction 
of the Turkish fleet at Sinope roused a general feeling in favour 
of the Turkish cause. 

In 1854 a great conflict had become inevitable. When the 
English parliament began its deliberations, the war against Russia 
was denounced by only a few isolated orators of the Manchester 
school. Bright and Cobden sought to arrest public opinion in 
the course it was taking, whilst the Conservative party reproached 
the Cabinet for its blind and persistent confidence in the assertions 
of Russia, and for its coolness and unfounded distrust of the im- 
perial government of France. This twofold mistake did, indeed, 
much to encourage the daring of the St. Petersburg cabinet, and 
to compromise the peace of Europe. _ In France, the opinion of 
the public was not less agreed as to the necessity of controlling 
that colossal power, which, by its repeated encroachments, was 
constantly menacing the balance of power in Europe. The noble 
and disinterested policy which made the interests of England and 
France depend upon the general interests of the rest of Europe 
was ratified by the treaty of 12th of March, 1854, with Turkey, 
and by that of the 10th of April between the two Western Powers. 
Prussia and Austria entered at the same time into a mutual 
guarantee, in which, although they declared that they were 
unable to conceal from themselves that the occupation of the 
sultan’s territories on the Lower Danube by the troops of Russia 
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would endanger the moral, material, and political interests of the 
whole Germanic Confederation, still they contented themselves 
with a defensive alliance to guarantee their German and non- 
German possessions. They further made all offensive operations 
depend upon eventualities—such as the ey TT of the Prin- 
cipalities by Russia, or the passage of the Balkan, which never 
took place. 

Russia, after having failed before Silistria, defended by Turkish 
troops under Omar Pasha, could not hold Moldo-Wallachia in 
—" of the Anglo-French force which was despatched to 

arna from Gallipoli, still less advance across the Balkan. The 
attack on the island of Aland, the destruction of the fortress of 
Bomarsund, the invasion of the Crimea, the defeats of Alma, 
Balaclava, and of Inkermann, the sinking of her fleet, and the siege 
of Sebastopol, nay, even the death of Nicholas himself, failed to 
shake the haughty pride—the blind stubbornness—the religious 
fanaticism which pervaded Russia. It was not until Sebastopol 
itself fell, on the 8th of September, that Alexander II. was in- 
duced to accept an arrangement formulated by Austria, and 
adopted by France and England, the chief stipulations of which 
it is now attempted to set aside—a line of policy which, if per- 
severed in, as, to judge by all past policy of Russia, it most 
undoubtedly will be, may lead to the most disastrous results. 
Either history is of avail as a lesson to the present, or it is not 
worth ‘recording. The history of Russia's policy in all her 
attempts to humiliate Turkey, leave one sole and paramount sense 
of a traditional determination to acquire the territories of the 
Turk, and that amid constant asseverations to the contrary, and 
an absence of candour, sincerity, and even truthfulness in nego- 
tiations, which place political morality at a very low ebb in so pro- 
fessedly a religious country. 

Baflled in the Black Sea by the alliance of Great Britain and 
France, Russia has ever since the Crimean war, up to the present 
moment, devoted her energies to extending her conquests in Central 
Asia. The object in extending her power in that direction may be 
partly commercial, but it is still more manifestly with the view to 
cripple England in case of new difficulties arising, by threatening 
her Indian Empire. The invasion of the Crimea was a lesson that 
has not been lost upon her, and while by the acquisition of trans- 
Caucasian territories she is prepared at any time to renew her 
assault, as in 1828 and 1829, by the way of Persia and Armenia, 
so she is now prepared, in case of hostilities, to effect a diversion 
from her own territories by advancing upon India. This is the 
policy of the future, which has long ago been exposed by the 
advocates for railway communication with India by means of the 
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10 ~ The Black Sea Question. 
Euphrates Valley line, by which not only could the easy and 


rapid movement of troops be insured, but Russia would also be 
i in the flank. But in the present days of a false economy, 
all such advocacy has passed unheeded. The Crimean war cost 
the country five millions, the Abyssinian war eight or more, and 
it is not impossible that we may be sooner or later involved in a 
war that may spread over so vast an extent of territory as to in- 
volve the expenditure of a far larger amount of treasure, especially 
if we have to subsidise Persia, Afghanistan, and other Asiatic 

wers, than the two put together. Yet, by the expenditure of a 
ew millions, a short and direct line of railway might have been 
carried out to India which would have done much towards pre- 
venting hostilities, by rendering them more hazardous, and would 
most certainly, when such broke out, have enabled Great Britain 
to carry them out with a greater facility, less expense, and greater 
chance of success. 

The object of the Crimean war was to obtain permanent 
guarantees for a future peace between Russia and Turkey. The 
Principalities, it was felt, ought no longer to be exposed to inces- 
sant invasion by the czars. ‘The Danube should be free to the 
commerce of al The Black Sea must cease to be a mere 
Muscovite lake. The aggressive spirit of Russia should be as far 
as possible kept down, especially in the direction of her weaker 
neighbours, ‘Turkey, Persia, and Sweden. These objects gained 
by so great a sacrifice of valuable lives, and at a considerable out- 
lay, would be at once lost, if Russia is to be permitted to set aside 
the obligations entered into at the end of the war, merely by the 
expression of her intentions to that effect. 

There are not wanting many in this country who look upon the 
Crimean war as a mistake, and at any attempt to uphold the 
arrangements obtained by that war, as vain and worthless. The 
obligations imposed upon the czar were not such, they say, re- 
echoing the words of Prince Gortshakoff’s despatch, as a great 
power could be expected to submit to. The obligations were 
such as were found to be absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of peace, and still remain in precisely the same position. The 
engagement is too trivial to quarrel about. This implies that the 
preservation of peace is too trivial a matter to be worth caring 
for. Other treaties have been broken before, and we did not go 
to war. The impunity which may sometimes attend upon one 
act of delinquency cannot be adduced to excuse another. Nor 
even if it could, would it always prove the wisest course. There 
is much reason to believe that, had France and England acted 
together in support of existing treaties with Denmark, neither 
Austria nor France would have been humiliated as they have, 
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nor should we have brute force taking precedence over inter- 
national morality, as we now see both in the Old and New Worlds. 
Honour and prestige alone might not be permitted to turn the 
scale in so serious a matter as a great war, but when they go 
hand-in-hand with interest, which they certainly do in this case, 
they ought to have some weight even with short-sighted utilitarian 
sentimentulists and doctrinaires. A war, again, we are told, which 
is to rivet the chains of a barbarian despot upon Christian nations, 
eunnot be right. The Christian populations are as free under 
Turkish rule as they would be wt W Russian; but even if they 
were not so, their persecution should be matter for the powers to 
alleviate, and not be used as an apology for one of them to over- 
run or annex an empire to the exclusion of others. 

“The pretensions of Russia,” said Mr, D. Urquhart, quoting 
Lord Lyndhurst, “may be § fallacious, offensive, illogical, and 
insulting,’ but-all ‘that she wishes is, that you should busy your- 
self about her logic and retort her insults.” 

It is to be feared, from the most recent specimens, that the 
logic of the philé-Muscovites is about upon a par with that of the 
Russian diplomatiste themselves. There is this difference, how- 
ever, that the Russians have an object in their indifferent logic, 
which is precisely opposed to that of their admirers, The one 
seeks to promote the interests of his country, the other seeks to 
degrade his, to lower it in the estimation of the world, and to 
subordinate national to personal interests. Save us from addi- 
tional imposts, and let Prussia overrun France, Russia Turkey, 
and the United States Canada, what does it matter to us? India 
may follow in the wake of our colonies, and Great Britain’s turn 
come next; but that is not to-day, and as for to-morrow—wh 
no matter, so long as we have no additional burdens. It is the 
short-sighted policy of this particular class of parochial politicians 
which deprives us of means of offence by sea or by land, which 
estranges our colonies, which leaves us without even means of 
defence at home, and exposes us to the jeers and insults of every 
other nation in the world. 

“ That at least once in our history,” says a publicist, “we have 
been led into a great war through the peacemongers, after havin 
been deprived through their influence of our armed strength, 18 
notorious. It is just as certain as any historical fact can be that 
Nicholas the First would not have made his aggression on Turkey 
in the autumn of 1853, had it not been that, relying on the 
conduct of Messrs. Bright and his friends, he calculated that 
England would offer no resistance to his designs.” 

Every credit must be conceded to the honest conviction of some 
when they advocate non-interference upon the ground of Russia’s 
Jan.—vOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCI. Cc 
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declaring that she only wishes to arm in the Black Sea, and that 
she has no designs upon Turkey. But all past diplomatic and 
military history of Russia forbids us placing the slightest con- 
fidence in such an asseveration, Is Russia going to arm against 
Roumania? It is the only other power—if it can be so called by 
a great stretch of courtesy—upon the Black Sea. But Roumania 
is backed by Prussia. Is the czar arming against his quondam 
ally? Ifthe particular stipulation in question was not calculated 
to preserve peace, Austria, who framed it, and the powers that 
signed it, stultified themselves. If Russia, then, does not want to 
break the peace, why does she wish to arm in the Black Sea? She 
has no enemies there, for slips of war are not allowed to navigate 
its waters, her interests there are of a purely commercial and pro- 

ressive character; if, then, she insists upon having a fleet there, 
it is not for defensive but for offensive purposes. 

It is the same with those who declaim against a possible war, 
and one which we ourselves are sanguine will be averted by a 
proper firmness, because they say it is dangerous. All wars are 
dangerous, and worse than that, they are inherently bad. But no 
nation can submit to insults and threats without resenting them 
in one way or another, without sacrificing all patriotic spirit, and 
humbling itself to a far greater degree in the eyes of its contem- 
poraries than it ever could be even by an unsuccessful or a dis- 
astrous war. 

This, however, is not a mere question of insult, it is one of self- 
interest, and of international interest and obligations. Great 
Britain does not stand alone, but is only one of a number of co- 
signataries; nor is she bound to go to war alone, and great as the 
importance of the question is to us, it is of far more vital import- 
ance to Turkey and to Austria. It is not for us to resent the 
insult more than any other co-signatary; if abuse was to be made 
an excuse for recriminations, Great britain is the best abused of 
all the powers. France tells us we ought to fight for her because 
we can do nothing without her, and her alliance is necessary to us. 
We are told by a newspaper correspondent that an invasion of 
England is an idea by no means foreign to the German mind. 
An American statesman recommends an immediate war of the 
United States against England, as it would be cowardly to wait 
until we were at war with another power. ‘There are, we are told, 
a million and a half of sturdy Irishmen ready to conquer Canada, 
and Ireland herself proclaims that England’s troubles will be 
Treland’s opportunity. If abuse could annihilate a country, Eng- 
land long ayo would have been at the bottom of the sea. Happily 
for us, no English statesman attempts to stir up in this country a 
disposition to make war upon another. Whatever evils may befal 
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us, we shall have the proud satisfaction of feeling that we did, 
as far as lay in our power, what was right, without doing it 
offensively. 

But it is not altogether safe for great powers like Russia and 
the United States to be always assuming the attitude of great 
bullies 6f humanity. Both are exposed to retaliations in different 
ways. France is a painful example of the punishment which 
sometimes attends upon arrogant assumption and warlike ambition. 
Prussia may also overstep the boundaries of safe self-assertion. 
Russia, who has so often broken the treaty of Vienna, may one 
day have Poland in insurrection against her, and a great Slavonic 
power once more rise up between her and the rest of Europe. 
Sweden may, in the hour of trouble, reclaim Finland and the 
other territories taken from her. Persia and Turkey may reclaim 
their lost provinces, and the bigoted Moslems and intrepid Turko- 
mans of Central Asia would rise toa man. Tartary, China, and 
Japan would all enter the conflict to regain the territories annexed 
from their different and extreme frontiers, and an empire, however 
great and powerful, would be placed under such disudvantageous 
circumstances, and so surrounded by enemies on every side, that 
it may be wise to consider yet before she enters upon what may 
turn out to be a general war against an inordinate ambition and 
love of aggrandisement. 

Russia will no doubt temporise as usual. She will profess to 
refer the question to a conference, or even withdraw from an un- 
tenable position for a while, but it will only be for a while. She 
has declared her emancipation from the obligations of the con- 
vention, and she has declared her position to be that which no 
great power would accept as a normal condition of existence. She 
will, then, if her conditions are not granted to her, by the sub- 
stitution of what she deems to be a more equitable arrangement— 
that is, the establishment of her naval as well as military supre- 
macy on the Black Sea, obtain those conditions whether the co- 
signataries allow them or not. The progress of events may be 
delayed, but they cannot be avoided except by the use of such an 
amount of firmness as will show that breaches of treaties and con- 
ventions cannot be effected with impunity. 
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NEW YEAR'S NIGHT. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. — 
From THE DANISH. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “TO BE OR NOT TO BE, “THE 


ICE-MAIDEN,” &c. &O. 


Now sleep the multitudes in the hushed town, 
Taking their rest, though not on beds of down; 
Their heavy eyelids closed, what dreams of joys 
Night brings upon its dusky wings! The noise, 
The toils of coming day are then forgot, 

How time is flying, is remembered not. 

Yet now, a year is passing to its grave, 

A new one springing from Time’s rolling wave. 
How pale, how weak the old one is, see’st thou? 
Twelve months his huir have silvered on his brow. 
Thou wonderest at a change so sudden—nay, 

A single night has turned the hair to grey ! 


Farewell, Old Year, with length of days oppressed ! 
For thou hast fought enough—so go to rest. 

Thy fire is now extinguished, broken lies 

Thy pilgrim’s staff; and flow’rets soon will rise 
From thy cold grave. For ever passed thy reign, 
Which of thy mighty projects shall remain? 
Where now are all thy fears, thy hopes, thy strife? 
Swept off by death—so shall it be with life, 

Its course like that of a bright falling star, 
Coming we know not whence, going afar, 

But whither? After death, ah! who can say? 
See—springing from the Old Year’s tomb a gay, 
A smiling child. Promise of joy he brings— 

But care and sorrow lurk beneath his wings! 

Yet, come what may, no rest the spirit knows 

Till icy death has bid its labours close ! 











THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Book I. 


Scrub. And now, brother Martin, I will tell you a secret that will make 
your hair stand on end. You must know that I am consumedly in love. 
Beaux Stratagem. 





























I, 


THE FIDDLES ARE TUNED. 


“ LISTEN to this, Joe!” And Bill read as follows from a volume 
of Montaigne’s Essays: “* Those that I see make good books in 
ill breeches, should first have mended their breeches if. they would 
have been ruled by me.’ That’s a somewhat disconcerting opinion 
if applied generally and extended to those who write sorry books, 
Don’t you think so?” 

Saying which, Bill glanced hastily at his meagre wardrobe and 
looked ruefully up at Joe. That gifted youth, who was standing 
in front of the easel on which rested the final achievement of his 
genius, made answer: 

“Then I suppose I’d better put my knife through this canvas,” 

“ And I suppose I'd better burn my farce,” said Bill, his fingers 
toying nervously with the leaves of a manuscript. 

Joe’s knife glittered within an inch of Saint Paul the Apostle’s 
nose. The fire crackled in gleeful anticipation of the bescribbled 
foolscap. Both the destroying agents were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The apostolic proboscis remained unscathed. The foolscap 
survives to this day intact. 

“Montaigne was an arrant cynic. Conceited too. Montaigne! 
Bah! Who cares for Montaigne? I don’t care a fig for Mon- 
taigne myself.” Saying which, Joe moved toward the door of the 
studio, 

“ But whither, then, art thou going, my irascible Joseph ?” 

“T go to mend my breeches. Au revoir!” 

So near, indeed, was I to destruction at one period of my 
existence. But I anticipate most blamably. 


Although what I have already written may scarcely seem to 
indicate the fulfilment of so praiseworthy a determination, never- 
theless, I am resolved, in commencing this narrative, to start 
entirely clear of all that affectation, mystery, and circumlocution, 
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by which biographers, autobiographers, and historiographers are 
wont to entrap the sympathy, and purloin the attention of in- 
cautious readers, 

The matter stands thus: 

The author who gave me being has, since the event of my 
composition, risen, if not to fame, at least to opulent notoriety and 
decent position among contemporary dramatists, or, as they are 
more generally termed in this degenerate age, playwrights. 
Wheelwright: a man who makes wheels. Playwright: a man 
who makes plays. The happy individual who can produce “ God 
Save the Queen” with decent accuracy on a piano is called a 
pianist. But the individual who produces a drama is not to be 
dubbed dramatist under pains and penalties. “ Why not?” you 
ask. Believe me, I know no more than you do. As dramatist 
or playwright, no matter about the title, my author made money 
by his trade. Which is, after all, the great thing. Managers, 
whose attention at one time he vainly strove to win, now vainly 
ss successfully, according to the state of his temper or the muni- 

cence of their offers) strive to win his. Every year two or 
three of his productions are played. And he is consequently 
enabled to live in very respectable style. His villa at Biompton 
is a marvel of upholstery. He keeps four or five servants. And 
certainly his brougham—which was originally built by Axle and 
Tree, of Long-acre, for the Nabob of Chedder Sund, when that 
enlightened though copper-coloured philanthropist visited our 
shores—is the prettiest and most rakish-looking four-wheeled 
vehicle in all London. And so it ought to be, for to my certain 
knowledge he gave two hundred guineas for this invisible-green 
chariot of his. But in the midst of all his prosperity, I question 
whether his enjoyment of life now is so keen as when, long ago, 
he sat in a certuin studio in Charlotte-street, with Joe, and Hope, 
and Impecuniosity for his companions. I dare sav not one of the 
delighttul decoctions which he can now order at his club has half 
the flavour of the pale sherry at twenty-four shillings a dozen, 
with which in the old times he was wont to wash down his daily 
beef-steak. Ah! they sneer at Montaigne, these boys! But 
when years creep over them, and the great dream of youth has 
been realised or dispelled, they begin to side with the Seigneur, 
and to acknowledge that of certain phases of human nature his 
information was extensive and accurate. Happy days of hope 
and adolescence. It was over that same twenty-four shilling 
sherry that he evolved those brilliant repartees which, in my utter 
obscurity, must be lost to the managers, actors, play-goers, and | 
press critics of all future time. Alas! fame has made him selfish | 
or forgetful, or both. Unmindful of me, I know he has become. | 
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Of me! once the joy of his heart, the pride of his life, the foremost 
thonzht of every hour. Fame begetteth pride in the human 
animal, As my authovr’s facilities for obtaining, or ingenuity at 
inventing, plots increased—as his ideas of stage requirements ex- 
panded—and as his readiness at writing smart dialogue grew, in the 
same proportion did he view me with dislike, with contempt, and 
finally forgot the little fact of my existence altogether. Yet, 
methinks, I am a goodly youth—and an amusing, withal. 

So, I repeat, the matter stands thus: . 

I was brought into this world in order that society should make 
my acquaintance. Now if, instead of appearing on the boards of 
a theatre, I should be sentenced to appear on the boards of a 
trunk-maker, or to wrap up the oleaginous wares of the butter- 
man; if, bowing to the immutable decrees of destiny, it should 
become hereafter my unenviable fate 


The Adventures of a Farce, 


To bind a book, to line a box, 
To serve to curl a maiden’s locks ; 


it is evident'that I shall have failed to fulfil the end of my 
existence, which is really much worse than never to have been 
born at all. The unnatural indifference of my parent (and if I 
were a mere human child of his he could scarcely be more indif- 
ferent) has removed my last ehance of making the public ac- 
quaintance in the ordinary way, it remains, therefore, to make 
myself known in an extraordinary manner; namely, to fling my 
autobiography to the many-headed. Fifty oie haply, may 
read it. Possibly a hundred. “To my hundred admirers.” 
Verily there is in the sentence a cadence almost as comforting to 
the ear as the sentiment it enshrines is to the heart. 

Lsefore I commence my second chapter—in which there will be 
no more of this sort of thing, but in which we will proceed with 
the business in a decent, respectable, jog-trot manner—I wish to 
insist upon the fact that mine differs materially, and in various 
ways, from most other ‘ero. oa Ben As, for instance, thus: 
The majority of autobiographical compositions date from the 
birth of their authors. Mine, on the contrary, dates from a period 
considerably anterior to even my conception. Ayain, it is the 
habit of the writer of.autobiographical history to constitute him- 
self the hero of the story. So that not only do his own actions 
receive commendation at his own hands, but his very utterances 
on every trifling occasion are recorded for the benefit of posterity 
with as much religious care as if they were the sagisms of 
Solomon or Socrates. To me it seems that such a practice but 
ill comporteth with modesty. And I am, therefore, the more 
anxious to avoid the indulgence of so unbecoming a vice. 
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I am painfully conscious that, should a reviewer happen to 
ruse these pages of mine with a view to turning my story into 
fan for the edification of his readers (and I’m sure the gentleman 
is heartily welcome), he will at the outset of his remarks object to 
the method of my narrative. He will want to know why the 


story was reluted by ME. And will, perhaps, regret that he 


cannot recommend a tale in which an absurd strain is put upon 
the imagination of the reader, by reason of the fact that no human 
interest attaches itself to the author. See here, reader! Don’t 
mind what he says. Because he’s a clever fellow, and I can’t 
argue with him. Therefore, lamenting the inevitable absence of a 
“ human interest”—whatever that may be—I have only to throw 
myself upon the indulgence of my kind friends, humbly protesting, 
at the same time, that because hitherto only “the higher kind of 
live stock”—as Heine calls the human Sally hon been guilty of 
autobiographical inflictions, it by no means follows that I should 
not make my history known. 


II, 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 


BEFORE the play begins in downright earnest—and I warrant 
me before it’s over you'll allow it to be a prodigiously diverting 
performance—it is necessary that you should know something of 
one or two of the principal performers. For this end we write 
this chapter. Ir is little more than a bill of the play. I prithee, 
madam, peruse this elaborately embossed and delicately odori- 
ferous programme, and by the time that the orchestra shall have 
finished that sweet selection from “Don Giovanni,” you shall be 
as capable of following the action of the piece as I am myself, 
madam ! 


Prattlesham is one of the most respectable little towns in the 


whole of the midland counties. A strict a for truth would - 


induce one to speak of it as a village. A wholesome fear of yiving 
offence intervenes to the absolute discomfiture of truth. Indeed, 
it is to be questioned whether the use of the word “little” even in 
an innocent and adjectival manner may not disturb the serenity of 
some important inhabitant. For Prattlesham has a high opinion 
of itself. Prattlesham is always sticking up for something or 
rallying round somebody, and has been for the last half-century so 
pertinaciously informed by its editors that the eyes of Europe are 
upon it, that it has at length come to believe the statement firmly, 
and all the old maids in the town have in consequence procured 
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venetian blinds for their bedroom windows, and all the local nota- 
bilities aver that no important measure of continental interest is 
enacted without their special consent. It will not be necessary at 
this moment to give a minute description of this wonderful 
borough. ‘The fact is (to let the reader into a secret) that we will 
leave the place immediately to return to it in the course of twent 
chapters or so, which will bring me to a stage in the history of my 
own life when I may naturally be expected to talk with some con- 
fidence concerning such matters as population, scenery, form of 
government, and the like, and to throw in the local colouring with 
some degree of artistic accuracy. For at the period immediately 
under consideration | had, in fact, no existence. 

My author, however, did enjoy that blessing. His father, the 
Reverend Samuel Peveril, M.A., Oxon, was the rector of Prattle- 
sham—an upright, independent man, whose first und last thought 
was duty. Sensitive to the extremest degree in all things affecting 
(or supposed to affect), however remotely, his honour, he was less 
genial perhaps than less honourable men. Possessing a large 
endowment of piety and ability, he naturally never rose to any 
exalted place in his profession, which, truth to tell, he regarded 
not so much as a profession, but as a divine mission sacred in its 
functions, and the earthly reward for which he looked upon not as 
so much wages for so much work, but as an allowance to sustain 
mind and body while the work was being carried on. In fact, he 
was a most peculiar man. ‘The absurd code of honour adopted by 
him, or inherited, as he himself put it, was a most unaccommo- 
dating and unelastic machine. Quite an old-world incumbrance, 
and entirely out of place in modern society. To show the dis- 
advantage implied in its possession, it need only be said that it 
utterly prohibited his resorting to any of the thousand laudable 
tricks wherewithal men achieve preferment. Nay, strangest freak 
of all, it caused him to look with horror upon those who, adopt- 
ing the means, obtained the place. So at fifty years of age he was 
without either wealth or ecclesiastical station, whose genius and 
piety should have commanded both. As a poor curate he had 
served the Church for a quarter of a century. His yearly income 
during that period was—modest. It amounted to ninety pounds 
per annum, free of income-tax. So that you see for a quarter of a 
century’s hard work in a manufacturing town this gentleman re- 
ceived something over two thousand pounds. My lord bishop for 
six months’ labour received an equal compensation. But then my 
lord bishop was not very able nor very pious; he was very re- 
spectable, however, and was not incumbered with an incubus of 
“codes.” He had influence with the ministry (his name was 
Doran; it was he, you may remember, who made the splendid 
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unning conundrum at one of the premier’s dinners, about “ Why 
is a,” &c.), and when he rose to lawn-sleeves he gave unto his 
college contemporary the living of Prattlesham, where Mr. Peyeril 
settled down, the comparatively opulent possessor of two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, Between his books, his family, and his 
flock, his time passed quietly enough. When I first saw him, then 
a fully established rector, he presented the appearance of a tall, 
stooped man, with a stern but handsome face, upon which there 
seemed to have taken up its abode a settled melancholy. And, in 
truth, he encountered from day to day, both at home and abroad, 
much that was calculated to vex his righteous soul. 

His wife had carried through all these years not the memory 
merely, but the very essence and subdued charm of her youthful 
beauty. More beautiful now than when, to the great surprise of 
a large captain of dragoons, a junior partner in a Liverpool bank, 
and a professor of metaphysics in Cambridge, Peveril carried her 
off and married her. In that mature beauty of hers there was- 
something divine. Children in the street would often stop and. 
look lovingly into that calm face. Such women grow aged, but ' 
never old. Like figures of the “ Madonna” in continental churches, 

ears mellow them, but deface not. When I have heard one of 
oe sons say to her, ‘‘ Mother,” it seemed always like putting the 
title to a beautiful poem. Of such women Heaven sends only a 
few to light upon this orb. And happy are those sons whose early . 
years are spent in a presence which yields the embodiment of an 
ideal, the contemplation of which may deter the soul as it slips out 
towards cynicism or scepticism. 

Of that fair image Mrs, Peveril’s sons perhaps never lost sight. 
And often, when sadly tempted, the thought of that mother, and of 
that mother’s life and love, has proved at least as effectual as the 
memory of their father’s code. 

It is an autumn evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Peveril are sitting 
in the study—a quiet room, overlooking a miniature orchard, and 
full of a pleasing odour, in which one can scarcely detect which is 
the prevailing scent, that of books or that of apples. The rector 
is pretending to read a volume upon taxation, the novelty of being 
assessed for income-tax giving him an interest in such works; and 
the rector’s wile is sitting opposite the fire. Her eyes are red, as 
though she had been weeping recently, and now and then the 
silence is broken by a sob. The youngest child, a daughter of six 
—a little angel in petticoats, and without wings, is sitting ona 
hassock at her mother’s feet, with a face full of woe, but afraid 
(thcugh at other times prattlesome enough) to give utterance to a 
remark, What can be the cause of all this gloom and sorrow? 
You'd never guess, cynical and superior man—never! Why, 
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positively nothing. The two sons of that mother are going to live 
in London, in ledgings, instead of, in Prattlesham, at home, That 
is all, positively. But, bless you! women always conduct them- 
selves so under similar circumstances. Very absurd of them from 
our exalted and philosophical point of view, is it not? 

The silence is broken by the rector, whose lively interest in the 
taxation question subsides for a moment. 

“You really shouldn’t take it so much to heart, my dear.” 

A sob, a swaying to and fro of the body, and a biting of the 
under lip, is the oply reply of the rector’s wife. 

“You know, after all,” says Mr. Peveril, with the most melan- 
choly attempt at a gay and sprightly tone—* you know, after all, 
the dear boys are not going to the moon. And it’s their duty— 
their duty, my dear. The path of duty is the path of glory, as 
Mr. Tennyson says, a remarkably moral poet, although he ts a 
Cambridge man.” 

The rector’s wife covers her face with her hands and there comes 
forth a sob—oh, such a sob!—though, in truth, her husband’s 
timely consolation merited a much better reception. 

“ London, you know, is not so far away. Not atall. Quite 
close, in fact. Ouly a tew score of miles by rail. We'll often see 
them.” Saying which, the rector rattles sundry silver coins in his 
pockets, amounting perhaps to the value of a third-class excursion 
to the metropolis. And really, my dear, it is not myht to give 
way to one’s 

At this stage the reverend gentleman had occasion to use his 
pocket-handkerchief, and so that sentence never was ended. 

“Papa, is London a very bad place?” asks the little angel on 
the hassock. 

“ What do you mean, child?” 

“T mean, aren’t the people very wicked there?” 

“ And why do you ask, darling?” 

“°Cos, pa, nurse comes from London, and nurse tells lies, I 
know she does.” 

“ ’m sorry to hear that, my child, and we must inquire into it. 
Places are good or bad according to the—the—but you must be a 
good girl, you know, and when you grow to be a big one you 
may understand in what way places are good or bad.” 

Samuel Peveril was an admirable debater and a ready speaker. 
Many times had he carried his point—the object being a cha- 
ritable one—when the lay forces of the Church were arrayed to 
do battle with him. Before now, in bloodless conflicts he had 
slain churchwardens and tumbled beadles, but this little daughter 
of his was in the constant habit of putting inquiries to him which 
something or other prevented his answering. It was really taking 
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a very unfair advantage of the man. He generally got out of his 
difficulty by referring the child to its maternal parent, whose 
solutions of quite a number of startling propositions were at once 
novel, and, to the child mind, perfectly eae 

“Go to your mother,” the routed logician would say. And he 
said now, “Go to your mother.” 

Lucie left her little hassock and threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, The mother kissed her tenderly, whispering: 

“ What will your poor brothers do without mamma and Lucie 
to take care of them?’ 

“ But isn’t there any God in London, mamma?” 

How cruelly unfair of this little prodigy. The mother was 
fortunately relieved from the immediate necessity of entering into 
a question of so debatable a nature by Lucie’s suddenly leaving 
her lap, and rushing to the window with a glad shout of 

- a they come! here they come !” 

There is crunching of feet on the gravel walk. There is a 
merry sound of boys’ voices, and presently in walk William and 
Joseph Peveril, all flushed and out of breath, and healthy. That 
is William, the tall one. Rather awkward, ain’t he? and too red 
in the face. Ah, a few months’ of town life will remove those 
blemishes, That's my AUTHOR; that awkward and red-faced 

oung person is the identical individual who purchased the nabob’s 

rougham. I much prefer the brother myself, he is paler, thore 
thoughtful-looking. He is going to be a great painter, you know. 
Both the brethren are somewhat ill at ease just now. See how the 
mother hangs about them; what painter (not Joseph, even, I fear), 
could render the ineffable and sorrowful tenderness of the eyes that 
follow them about the room? 

“ Please, m’, the chaise is a waitin .” 

They had all heard the wheels, and they had unanimously con- 
cluded to pretend not to have heardthem. Betty’s announcement 
saved a deal of absurd nonsense. 

“Then tell Tom to put the boxes on.” 

Betty retires and the door is closed, and then there transpires 
what possibly it might be considered bad taste to record in my 
adventures. The family is all kneeling; the father is committing 
the keeping of his sons’ ways to the Almighty. They rise. 

“ Please, m’, Tom says as how you've only ten minutes to catch 
the train.” 

What are those boys hesitating about? If a train is to be 
caught, lingering about in this silly manner is by no means the 
surest way of catching it. They kiss their little sister; they 
embrace their father; they pat the dog. Ah, you see, they are 
trying to postpone to the very last moment the maternal embraces, 
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But it must be done, and we will turn away from it, if you 
please. 


They are seated in the only hired vehicle of any pretensions 
which Prattlesham possesses. The father is standing bare-headed 
in the road; mother, with Lucie in her arms, at the doorway ; 
Betty, with a damp apron, in the background; and Gyp, the 
house-dog, rushing about everywhere. ‘Tom cracks his whip, and 
his rampant quadruped struggles forward. 

“ God bless you, oon ” 

“God bless you, father !” 

A noise of wheels, a cloud of dust, and so for two of them ends 
the first chapter of life, with all the exciting ones to come, 

The autumn sun descended that evening as if nothing extra- 
- ordinary had transpired, having first shot sundry streaks of blood 
across the autumn sky, after the manner of the late Mr, Turner. 
He left a ruddy after-glow upon the trees in the rectory orchard, 
and made quite a number of pleasing little effects in and about 
the romantic village of Prattlesham. Looking out upon that sky 
the mother sat in her boys’ bedroom. She had gone to weep and 
rw there. And the same autumn light was watched by her 

oys as it fell upon strange meadows and unknown villages that 

fled away from them as they sped to town. I wish they had dis- 
played at least a decent emotion under the circumstances, but 
truth compels the admission that the undevotional young wretches 
are smoking cigars and talking gaily of the city of work and hope 
toward which they are hurrying, their thoughts and words keeping 
time with the throbbing thunder of the train. 


IIL. 


I AM CONCEIVED; AND THE PLAY BEGINS, 


AND just a year after the affecting events narrated in the last 
chapter I was brought into existence. My gifted author, with his 
brother, occupied three rooms on a second floor in Chuarlotte- 
street. Ifany part of a metropolis, which possesses so many art 
centres, and in which there is such a number of desirable apuart- 
ments for those following the mysterious culling, can lay distinct 
claim to the title of “ artists’ quarter,” it is surely that region lying 
round Fitzroy-square. Besides possessing the unquestionable ud- 
Vantage of being quite close to every place—that 1s to say, to the 
National Gullery, the Koyal Academy, to Vall Mull, and Bond- 
street on the one hand, and to the British Museum on the other— 
in its streets are to be found those long windows of good aspect 
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which are prized by the fraternity as excellent lights. It is a 
locality much affected by painters, and quite a colony of models of 
infinite nationality is established upon its borders 

Domiciles in London are variously designated, not according to 
their size or appearance, but to the particular locality in which 
they happen to be situate. Thus, what in Mayfair would be 
called a mansion, is in the East-end termed a tenement; in the 
City, a building; in Bloomsbury, a residence ; in Islington, a 
house; and in South Belgravia, a desirable family mansion. The 
building, part of which was occupied by the Peverils, had pro- 
bably from time to time bestowed upon it all these flattering 
epithets. A hundred and fifty years ago it was most probably a 
mansion. Its flight of stone stairs, its lofty rooms, its capaciously 
inconvenient recesses, its curiously corniced ceilings, bespoke 
highly and historic ally respec ‘table antecedents. Now, however, 
like most of the buildings in the neighbourhood, it had entered 

upon the distinctly “ house” stage of existence. Its present pro- 
prietor—a Mr. Jackman—having early determined that no_inter- 
vening obstacle should stand be tween him and his vaulting ambi- 
tion—which was to vote at the parish vestry—had gradually risen 
from small things to great. He had commenced life as his mother’s 
assistant in - dispensing penny pickwicks, London journals, and 
other luxuries to the adolescent of Euston-road. Ne studying 
the propensities of the rising generation, he afterwards became 
billiard-murker at a saloon in which “ penny pool” was practised 
to a ruinous extent by apprentices of a tender age, who meandered 
through the rooms or hung about the tables with all the airs of 
debauched dukes. Having made one step successfully, he took 
another with equal fortune. He became a banker’s clerk in the 
City; and his early experience enabling him to distance his rivals 
in the establishment, he obtained rapid promotion, and in a few 
years, he and his parent having put their savings together, the 
Charlotte-street house was purchased—a house which has since be- 
come remarkable as my birthplace. The upper and lower regions 
of the house being sufficiently extensive for the accommodation of 
himself and of his mother, he had let the first floor to a herald 
painter; and his second being vacant when the Peverils came to 
town, he had let that to them. 

Here established, the brethren had set to work with some hearti- 
ness. Bill, failing ‘other means of employment, had been fain to 
use certain introductions given to him by his father, and was in 
consequence engaged to perform the not very congenial labour of 
catering for the readers of a semi- -religious newspaper, entitled the 
Milkman of Zion. It was not without certain hesitation that he 
entered upon the duties of the Milkman office, calling to mind, as 
he did, a number of mighty fine speeches which he had delivered 
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in the Union Debating Society at Cambridge, in the course of 
which orations the Milkman and its tribe had been, denounced 
with a relentless and scathing irony. However, Mr. Jackman in 
his capacity of rent-collector was remorseless, as indeed was Mr. 
Jackman’s mother, and the Milkman’s sovereigns were as good as 
another’s; so my author pocketed his pride and two weekly guineas 
at the same time. As a bread-winning machine, the success of 
my author’s brother was not remarkable. Joe had become a 
student at the Academy, and worked and dreamed with some per- 
severance. But as yet it was in the latter capacity that he chiefly 
distinguished himself. 

A year, as has often been remarked before, though a great while 
to look forward to, seems quite a tiny lapse of time when looked 
back upon. These gentlemen found the truth of the trite observation, 
When they commenced operations, goodness only knows what they 
were not to have accomplished before twelve months had elapsed. 
And now the twelve moons had risen and waned, autumn was 
strewing the parks with grey and yellow leaves, and tipping the 
noses of the omnibus-drivers with purple tints, and there was but 
little progress to report. The elder of the two was still plodding 
away for the pious publishers of the Row. And Joe had not dis- 
posed of a solitary work, nor indeed had any work nearly ready for 
disposal. For although he sometimes talked loftily of doing a 
pot-boiler or so, performance lagged behind promise; his threat 
was rarely verified; and when it was put into execution, I am 
oblived to confess that the painting produced was but a sorry 
daub; and that if any pot were dependent for its boiling upon the 
sale of the work, the utensil in question was deserving of the com- 
miseration of all Christian men. 

One autumn evening, then, these brothers were together in that 
room of theirs which, as studio and sitting-room, “contrived a 
double debt to pay.” They were, with gloomy faces, discussing 
ways and means; sometimes talking of the future forbodingly, but 
on the whole disposed to “ talk big,” as children say. They had 
gradually got on to the price of butter, and their faces lengthened 
as they dwelt upon the melancholy theme, when suddenly it struck 
them that there was something intensely ludicrous in the subject. 
They ‘burst out laughing (silly boys!), and incontinently left 
questions of domestic economy to take cure of themselves, 

There was a pause for some time, during which Joe resumed 
working at his picture— not a pot-boiler, this, be it understood. 
Though Work and Silence are not one, they get on admirably 
together. 

“What a very poor farce that was at the Adelphi last night,” 
said Bill, boldly dragging the conversation from the depths to 
which it had fallen. 
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“ All farces are poor,” replied the artist, standing back a little 
to admire St. Paul the Apostle, who was as yet, seemingly, in 
an unconverted state. 

“Oh, I don’t think so. I’ve known some admirably written 
things of the kind. For instance, there was——” 

“ Pshaw !” was the sceptical retort of Joe, still gazing with a 
somewhat dissatisfied air at the saint. The apostle, indeed, was 
at this period a disreputable-looking Christian enough. Joe’s 
model—Lazarus Moss, who afterwards sat to him as the Drunken 
Fiddler, in his well-known work—had been too literally copied. 
And the result was that, notwithstanding the addition of an un- 
doubtedly respectable beard, there lingered about the apostle’s 
features an unpleasant flavour of Houndsditch. 

“Tm sorry you say ‘ pshaw, Joe,” mildly interposed the 
brother, who had, it must be confessed, been artfully attempting 
to obtain surreptitious encouragement. 

“Sorry! Don’t be an ass, Bill, Why should you be sorry 
that I object to farces?” é, 

“ Because—beciuse I’ve been thinking of writing one myself,” 
confessed the disappointed dramatist in embryo. 

“ Bah,” growled the painter, who, having once taken up a posi- 
tion, was the last man in the neighbourhood to relinquish it. 

“ What do you mean by‘ bah? inquired Bill, in a rather nettled 
tone; “do you think I couldn’t do it?” . 

“ By no means, Bill,” said the painter, laying down his palette, 
and subsiding into a chair. “On the contrary—(but do pass me 
my pipe)—on the contrary. I hardly think the work worthy of 
your powers. If you do attempt play-writing, why not go in for 
high art. (Is there any beer in that glass? Thank you.) Why, 
there’s no more art in writing a farce than in writing a bill of 
the play. It’s low, Sir William, low !” 

“ Not so low,” said Bill, maintaining his point and filling his 

_ at the same time, “us doing hack work for the pious pub- 
fis ers of Paternoster-row; nor even so low as manufacturing 
leaders for religious newspapers.” 

“ Well, perhaps not quite so low as that, Bill,” said Joe, who, 
with all his anxiety to maintain his point, was fain to agree to so 
evident a proposition. 

“ And I’m sure,” proceeded the other with that degree of 
warmth which the subject inspired, “one would be treated in a 
gentlemanly way by theatrical managers, which 








“Is more than can be affirmed of reverend editors. Don’t be 
too sanguine on that head, my dear boy. Ecclesiastics of the 
press and managers of the stage have generally at least one object 
in common—commercial success. Everything— even good manners 
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—must give way to that principle at times.” Joe was in the 
constant habit of assuming a lofty and advising tone toward his 
elder brother, which the latter submitted to with the best possible 
grace. “ Besides,” he continued, “you're rather bitter on the 
subject of religious newspapers. You should remember with lively 
satisfaction that though Dr. Bragg, of the Milkman, did do you 
out of a guinea, you at least administered to him—on paerne 
gentlemanly kick. behind, the marks of which he’ll probably carry 
about with him for some time to come.” 

“Yes, but all this has nothing in it of tangible objection to my 
writing a farce.’ 

“Hang it all, man!” said Joe, helping himself to the beer— 
I’m afraid the brethren were becoming horribly Bohemian in their 
tastes— why not write a comedy ?” 

“Very easily said,” replied my author, looking up at some odd 
volumes of the “ British Theatre” that adorned his book-shelves, 
“but methinks ’twere vastly better to produce a good farce than 
to write a bad comedy.” 

“T disagree with you heartily,” said Joe, getting up, and pro- 
ceeding to rub a little burnt sienna into what appeared to be the 
apostle’s robe de chambre ; “attempt always great things.” 

This was a favourite and oft-quoted aphorism of Joe’s at this 
particular period. He lived to discard it, however; for although 
nobody has ever heard of his “ Apostle Paul,” all the town ran to 
admire his “ Drunken Fiddler,” when that clever work was first 
exhibited, two yeas ago, in Old Bond-street. 

After a lengthened debate, in which the settled determination 
of my author bore down his brother’s very sensible objections, it 
was agreed that an attempt at farce-writing should be made, and 
that very night I was actually commenced. It would be tedious— 
and, indeed, not altogether within my power—to narrate how, from 
a rough sketch on half a sheet of note-paper, I gradually acquired 
separate, distinct, veritable entity. Suffice it to say, that after a 
week of labour I was triumphantly, and without the aid of the 
faculty, brought forth by my author. The first fact of which I have 
any ,distinct recollection (for all that goes before and a great deal 
that shall follow must necessarily be gathered from report), is that 
of being read by Bill, and being received with enthusiastic applause 
by an audience composed of Joe. Having satisfactorily passed this 
trying ordeal, I was subjected to sundry excisions, corrections, 
and additions, which were termed by my author finishing touches. 
I was then carefully enveloped in a covering pure as the driven 
snow, and tied round the middle with a piece of red tape, present- 
ing, I flatter myself, a somewhat smart appearance, and solemnly 
awaiting the issue of my adventures. 

Jan,—VOL. CXLVIII, NO. DCI. D 
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AN AWFUL PAUSE. 
BY FRA POCO. 


Mrs. Gorg, in her day great on dinner-parties, affirms some- 
where that a party where oad of ern forks is audible 
from pauses in the conversation, reflects eternal disgrace on its 
component parts; and that should it come to be known that a 

lar diner-out, with a reputation to lose as such, was one of the 
nders, he is a lost mutton—that is, a lost buck. 

Tickler, in the Noctes Ambrosiane, hyperbolically describes as 
utterly appalling the “ sudden syncope and solemn pause” at an 
after-dinner table—when the company look as if they knew not 
whether they had lost or won; when the glib cannot even 
stammer; « &e the stammerers become tongue-tied, and the 
wager see stare as if they had been born dumb. “ The silence 
finally gets so intense, that it is absolutely louder than thunder”— 
@ paradox in expression which the Ettrick Shepherd denounces as 
“a maist insane solecism,” as if a negative quantity could “ hae 
the power o’ the square root o’ an infinite series o’ incalculable 
nummers;’—but in assent to the virtual truth of whieh, another 
Ambrosian assessor is made to avow his admiration of that man’s 
rare intrepidity, of whom, on such an awful occasion, the liberated 
and grateful company would say with Coleridge, could they 

k, ‘He is the first that dared to burst into that silent sea.” 
ig words, may-be, for a small matter. Madame d’Arblay’s 
fs FO amplitude of phrase in a sort of parallel passage, has 
been noticed by Macaulay, in his collection of the “ flowers of 
rhetoric” cultivated in her later years by Fanny Burney. She 
says of Mrs. Thrale, when a party of clever people sat silent at her 
table, that she “ was wud vee by the dulness of a taciturnity 
that, in the midst of such renowned interlocutors, produced as 
narcotic a torpor as could have been caused by a dearth the most 
barren of all human faculties.” Assuredly the Streatham hostess 
was never at fault in an awful pause of this kind. Never did 
occasion arise in her instance for the sort of silence described by 
Mr, Disraeli, among the guests of the Baroness in “ Vivian Grey, 
when, awed by her demeanour, not one of them dared to be 
flippant, and every one of them soon became dull. “ The orna- 
ments of the Court of Reisenberg, the arbiters of ton and the 
lords of taste, stared with astonishment at each other, when they 
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found, to their mutual surprise, that at one moment, in such a 
select party, universal silence prevailed.” 

Kant, in the maturity of his career, was famous for the pleasant- 
ness of his dinner-parties—the whole entertainment being sea- 
soned with the overflow of his enlightened mind; and we are told 
that he “tolerated no lulls,” which was the name he gave to the 
momentary pauses in conversation, when its vivacity languished. 
“ Some means or other he always devised for rekindling its tone 
of interest;” and in this he is said to have been much assisted by 
the tact with which he drew from every guest his peculiar 
or the particular direction of his pursuits, It has indeed been 
observed that the supreme difficulty in the achievement of a suc- 
cessful dinner-party lies in the judicious assortment of the guests 
—no small portion of the anguish generally characteristic of the 
ten minutes before the announcement of dinner being traceable to 
this source; no man being likely to enjoy much tranquillity at a 
moment when he is “ anticipating his doom in the shape of a con- 
temptuous dowager or an insipid miss.” Be the causes of that 
paulo-pteprandial reserve what they may, the effect defective is a 
grievance universally recognised. As Theodore Hook said, a 
generation ago, everybody knows what an uncomfortable half- 
hour that is, in England, which precedes dinner; the ladies 
ranged in a semi-circle, all looking so nice and so fresh and so 
cold, talking sotto voce either of the weather, or the last “very 
dreadful accident” in the papers; the men grouped in various 
parts of the room, eyeing each other as if to ascertain the calibre 
of each other’s intellect by the quality of a coat or the tying-on of 
a neckcloth, or rather as if wishing to prove how extremely inso- 
lent they could be to each other, should the exigency of the case 
require it. Happy the party that is as amenable to the arts of its 
extemporised enliveners as were the waiting guests at Mrs, 
Todgers’, where “ there was no hitch in the conversation, never- 
theless; for one gentleman, who travelled in the perfumery line, 
exhibited an interesting nick-knack, in the way of a remarkable 
eake of shaving-soap, which he had lately met with in Germany ;” 
while another, of a literary turn, repeated (by desire) some 
sarcastic stanzas he had recently produced on the freezing of the 
tank at the back of the house. “These amusements, with the 
miscellaneous conversation arising out of them, passed the time 
ery. until dinner was announced by Bailey junior.” Happy 
the light hearted, light feeders, light of digestion, who can emu- 
late the tactics of the Roman host commemorated by Ben Jonson; 
in whose society, when, fresh from the judgment-seat, 

The virtuous Scipio and wise Leelius met, 
Unbraced, with him in all light sports they shared, 
Till their most frugal == were prepared, 
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Mathews, the elder, lionising at one of Lady Cork’s dinners, 
when a delay occurred between two of the courses, was called upon 
to “sing one of his delightful songs” while the next course was 
being prepared. He had the self-respect to decline. But there 
are times when, as Mrs. Stowe has said, a lively, unthinking 
chatter-box has its uses: those unperceiving people, who never 
notice the embarrassment of others, and who walk with the greatest 
facility into the gaps of conversation, simply because they have no 

reeption of any difficulty, are precious at a pinch: “ those fear- 
ess hit-or-miss talkers,’ for instance, “so invaluable in social 
dilemmas, because they keep something or other all the while in 
motion.” Swift's Houyhnhnmsare socially singular in their notion, 
that where people are met together, a short silence does much 
improve conversation. 

he half-hour before a public dinner is, by some experts in 
comparative prandiology, pronounced ten times worse than even 
that before a private one. Though the-latter be a time of un- 
limited boredom and social frigidity, you have at least the relief, 
if not the relaxation, as one sufferer puts it, of staring the guests 
out of countenance, making out a mental list of the people you 
would rather not pair off with, and turning over the leaves of the 
melancholy old albums, every page of which you have conned a 
hundred times before. “ But in the half-hour (and it frequently 
is a whole one) before a public dinner, you have no albums or 
scrap-books to dogs-ear. There is no use in staring at your neigh- 
bours: the types of character are so similar—big and crimsoned 
sensuous faces looming over white waistcoats.” If you look out 
of the window, you see nothing but chimney-pots, leads, and sky- 
hghts, with a stray vagrant cat outrunning the constable over 
them; so that, in the martyr-reporter’s opinion, the best thing you 
can do is to bring an amusing duodecimo with you, or betake 
yourself to one of the settles, and twiddle your thumbs until 
dinner-time. 

Were it but allowable to take King Arthur’s privilege, a snooze, 
as claimed and taken in the old Armoricain conte populaire,— 
going to sleep till dinner’s ready! “Et il dit, ‘si vous ne vous 
moquez pas de moi, seigneurs, je vais faire un somme en attendant 
Pheure du repos, et vous pouvez conter des histoires et vous faire 
servir par kai une cruche d’hydromel et quelques viandes. Et 
lempereur s’endormit.” Pleasanter for both parties than the 
single blessedness of Matilda in the “ Rovers,” whose reflections, 
when she finds that dinner is not ready, are accepted as not unlike 
those in many German sentimental plays such as Canning designed 
to ridicule: “ Matilda (after a look expressive of disappointment, 
but wmmediately recomposing herself). Well, then, I must have 
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patience. Oh, Casimere, how often have the thoughts of thee 
served to amuse these moments of ex tion !” &e. 

The kind of curate who is “awfully in earnest,” has been pic- 
tured at a dinner-party by an essayist on clerical characteristics in 
general and the genesis of curates in particular; and thus runs one 
paragraph in the description: “ You are perhaps at a dinner-party ; 
there comes one of those awful pauses which will happen even in 
the best regulated dinner-parties, when the conversation of one 
couple suddenly becomes audible to the whole company. You 
have just been laughing with your oyn immediate companion, and 
you hear the awful words, ‘ the resurrection of the body,’ sounding 
over the room from the mouth of a curate who had forgotten that 
he was not in ‘coward’s castle’ but at his neighbour’s dinner- 
table,” 

What sometimes aggravates the awe due to an awful hush, is 
the fact of gloom and disquietude, or anxiety and suspense, per- 
vading the company, or the leading persons in it, who give the 
tone to the rest. There is a dinner in the “ Doctor’s Wife” which 
draws to a close amidst dense gloom and depressing silence, dis- 


' mally broken by the faint chinking of spoons and jingling of glass. 


“ Ah, what funeral bell,” exclaims the author, “can fall more 
solemnly upon the ear than those common everyday sounds amid 
the awful stillness that succeeds or precedes a domestic tempest !” 
No such music, this, as Timon provided for his guests, to break 
the stillness and disperse the tedium of the awful pause paulo-pre- 
prandium : “ Gentlemen, our dinner will not recompense this long 
stay: feast your ears with the music audible . . . we shall to ’t 
presently.” Rough music, after all, that day, and rude fare, when 
at last monseigneur est servi, and his guests served out. 

Mr. Peacock has a pathetic parenthesis, in ‘ Crotchet Castle,” 
on “the miserable half-hour before dinner, when dulness reigns 
predominant over the expectant company,” especially when they 
are waiting for some one last comer, whom they all heartily curse 
in their hearts. So again has Mr. Walker, in the “ Original,” on 
the “tedious and stupefying interval of waiting,” caused perhaps 
by scme affected fashionable, some important politician, some gor- 
a matron,—or, it may be, some “ culinary accident,” 

lsewhere he observes that it often requires some time after the 
dinner has commenced, to take off the chill of the first assembling. 
Till the inner man is refreshed and enlivened a bit, there is no 
quite getting over the lingering awe of that awful pause. 
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EPIGRAMS ON “ROMOLA.” 


REGARDED simply as a work of art, 
The book, within its compass, is complete, 
Strangely unflawed and fair in every part, 
A dream of Fate—how terrible yet sweet. 


Its native spirit, though, and hampered ken, 
Make it a book for women, not for men. 


Women must love their sex’s type to see 
Embodied in such goddess-majesty ; 
But surely man can hardly relish so. ° 
In lapdog prettiness to sit below! 


The softer sex have (it may well be granted) 

Done more for conscience sake, than ever man did; 
Still it is turning the world upside down 

For Hercules to wear Omphale’s gown. 


The Ques three Muses form a glorious ring, » 
But in the centre sits Apollo—king ! 


Poor Romola, her life was a disaster 
Because her husband could not be her master. 


But clever Tito’s end misfortunate 


Can only be accounted for by—Fate. 


Women invented lies: yet here, forsooth, 
The wife impugns the husband’s want of truth. 


The “ Frate” (only he has monk’s affairs on) 

Is just a modern girl’s ideal parson— 

The well-known sinless feminine ideal 

Who makes wives think their husbands are too real. 


“Man is a meaner animal than woman, 

With whom her higher self has nought in common.” 
Such is the moral of your book, George Eliot, 

And it’s high time that somebody should tell ye ’t. 








STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL, 


By M. SULLIVAN. 
XLIV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE, 


Look1neG back to the day when I left Priscilla at Welminster 
left her, as my heart too surely told me, for ever, I feel that i 
cannot give any clear account of those last hours—or moments—_ 
which were they? Moments, perhaps, in actual fact, but when 
our hearts are strained to suffer to the utmost, we lose count of 
time, and a day becomes “ as a thousand years,” for sorrow lifts us 
up to partake of the infinite. [ know that I was sorely tried, 
sorely tempted; one word would have given me what I was craving 
for, just a chance of seeing from time to time the one womah out 
of all the world who has had power to touch my heart with the 
healing trouble that stirred the waters of old. For many things 
grow plain to us that once were hard to understand, and we learn 
to know the secrets of other lives, and knowing, to sympathise and 
to love; when once the depths within our own natures are stirred, 
and we are made wiser and stronger through suffering. 

One word, as I said, would have kept Priscilla in England, and 
I thought that, in spite of myself, I should have said it, but it 
was rather, I think, in spite of myself that I did not say it. And 
afterwards, when I had caught the last look, replied to the last 
word, when every moment of my journey was taking me further 
and further away from her, the thought would come that I had 
done ill in clinging’ to that one idea of duty, principle, sacrifice, 
call it what you will. I told myself that I had deprived her of 
her one chance of bearing fruit that should grow to perfection in 
God’s garden, that I had helped to cut short a life so full of 
promise, that I had aided a system of priestcraft and of mere 
church-machinery to throw away her chances of happiness, and 
to wreck her life upon the barren shore of missionary endeavour. 
This was what the rushing noise of the train said to me, moment 
by moment, and I could not escape from it, for the echo was 
somewhere in my own feeling and consciousness, “ You should 
have let her stay ; you should have hidden her from the Herrn- 
hutters; you should not have sent her to her death; you should 
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—_ let her stay.” This was how the dismal Litany went on 
on. 

But when the November sun had set in solemn pomp, cleared 
at last from mist and vapour, or only shining —— a haze of 
gold and purple, and one by one the stars pierced the cold grey 
veil of wintry twilight, a calm came over this tumult of troubled 
and reproachful thought, and it seemed as if I could hear myself 
speak once more. 

And in the darkness of the night season some great truths 
twinkled out upon me, like the stars. 

Priscilla had | put her hand to the plough, had accepted her 

ition as the wife of a Herrnhutter minister, and it would not 
ae been right for her to look back, to shrink from the duties 
and responsibilities that such a life brings with it. 

Priestcraft, church-machinery, cunning that seeks for consecra- 
tion, secret plots and plans, that try to put on the shining robe of 
truth, through all of these there runs a golden thread; they must 
all bend to the Divine will, they must all help on the circum- 
stances that are of God’s ordering, and that are to further His 
work upon earth. 

Absence from those we love seems terrible to us, chiefly because 
it isa rehearsal of death, but death itself does away with absence, 
and we who love have no need to dread it. 

Time slipped away while I was thus absorbed m my own 
thoughts, and it was almost bedtime when a sudden ring at the 
bell roused me to a sense of the present, and broke the spell that 
had fallen on me. A message was brought me that Mrs. 
Lawford, at Eagle Cottage, Pebble Coombe, would like to see me 
that evening. 

A strange repugnance came over me, I would sooner have gone 
to any one else in the whole world; and then Pebble Coombe is 
not in my district, and I did not know why Mrs. Lawford should 
want to see me. I had not heard that she was ill, I was almost 
ready to say that I could not go to her. But then I remembered 
that possibly repentance for the evils which she had wrought 
might have been vouchsafed even to her, and I would not dis- 
regard the message, though I wished that it had been sent 
to the rector of Pebble Coombe, or to any one else instead of 
to me. 

It was half-past ten at night whenI reached Eagle Cottage, 
the door of which was opened by a young woman, who was 
evidently not an ordinary servant, and not exactly a lady; she 
looked so flurried and overworked that I felt sorry for her, and 
as she bolted the door behind me with the nervous dread to which 


dwellers in lonely country places are subject, I offered to take 
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from her the candlestick she carried, the long ill-snuffed candle 
of which faintly illumined the darkness of the narrow little 
hall. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, quite ing | smiling at me as 
those smile who have almost lost the habit, “ but the sparks fly 
about so, because Martha always forgets the snuffers. Martha, 
come here.” 

A door opened somewhere at the back of the little entrance 
in which we were standing, and a young girl came slowly forward 
into the light, what little there was of it. She was about fifteen 
years old, very slatternly, very stupid, very slow; what small 
amount of sense she had, appeared to be obliterated by sleepiness. 

“Martha, you’ve forgotten the snuffers again,” my companion 
observed, reproachfully. 

Martha gave a stupid and round-eyed stare at the candlestick, 
and then retreated into the darkness as deliberately as she had 
emerged from it; presently she reappeared with a pair of snuffers, 
the point of which she blunderingly poked towards me. The 
young woman who had admitted me had just finished securing 
the door, and she snatched them impatiently from her. 

“There, Martha, that will do; go to bed now, you will not be 
wanted again.” 

And Martha did not trouble herself to reply to a command 
which did not especially require an answer, but withdrew without 
looking at me, and with her round dull face unenlightened by the 
faintest gleam of curiosity or intelligence. 

We went up a dingy little staircase, and I followed my guide 
to a door at which she knocked before she opened it. e were 
in a small bedroom, much the best room in the house, and very 
handsomely furnished ; the walls were hung with tapestry that I 
remembered having seen in Mrs. Lawford’s boudoir before the 
sale of furniture and effects that had followed her husband’s mis- 
fortunes; a carved oak cabinet stood in the recess near the 
window, a wardrobe, also curiously carved and ornamented, took 
up too much space in so small a room; the reading-lamp upon the 
table stood on a silver pedestal, the window-curtains were of rose- 
coloured silk. It was evident that Mrs. Lawford had appropriated 
and absorbed for her own personal use such vestiges of her former 
luxurious life as had been kept back from the sale or bought in by 
her friends, She was sitting by the fire wrapped in shawls, and 
looking thinner and more pinched and querulous than when I had 
seen her last. 

“Good evening; won’t you come near the fire?” she began. 
“ Miss Bradley, you have not put a chair for Mr. Stone; it is hard 
for me, in my weak state, to have to think of everything.” 
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“ Why did you send for me?” I asked, coming to the point at 
once. 

“J will tell you directly; I suffer so with my head that I cannot 
always think. It was because I could not get the Psalms for this 
evening properly read to me; Miss Bradley drawls so that it is 
painful to listen to her, and I thought I should like to hear them 
nicely read by a clergyman ; it seemed as if it would be a comfort 
to me. Will you take a glass of wine before you begin?” 

“ No, thank you,” I answered, “I will take no wine, and I will 
not read the Psalms to you; the message of Divine love and 
comfort that they contain is not now for you; you have sent for 
me, and it is my duty to tell you that uniil you repent of the 
wickedness and cruelty that you Haye committed, the promises 
contained in God’s word do not apply to you, the threats only are 

ours.” 

Her wrinkled face puckered into fresh lines of rage and mor- 
tification, her jaw snapped involuntarily, for a moment her eyes 
glared on me like those of some wild animal about to spriff%, and 
then angry tears came into them, and she poured out the vials of 
her wrath, not on me, but on her unfortunate attendant. 

“Miss Bradley, come here this moment! Why do you bring 
people here to insult and ill-use me? Why do you first neglect 
your-duties, and then bring lying cowards here to do them for 
you? When I pay you so wel, and keep a servant to wait on 

oul Why She stopped from want of breath, and pressed 
oe hand against her side. “Oh, my heart!” she moaned, with 
failing breath that divided the words as she gasped them out, and 
her face became livid, and a film came over her eyes as she 
aa ie in the deadly grip of pain. 

iss Bradley was frightened and helpless. 

“Qh dear, oh dear, what shall I do? She was like this once 
before.” 

“ All that you can do is to give her any stimulant that you have 
at hand,” I advised her, “and you certainly ought to send for a 
doctor at once; do not wait till morning.” 

She hurriedly took out a bunch of keys, but they shook and 
rattled in her nerveless hand. 

“ There’s some brandy in the cellaret, but I don’t know whether 
I may open it. And how can I get a doctor here at this time of 
night, with nobody to send but Martha, and she wouldn’t wake 
if an her out of bed and dragged her down-stairs.” 

“I will go for Dr. Walton,” I told her; “he is the nearest 
medical man, and I will take it upon myself to open the cellaret.’ 

While we were talking Mrs. Lawford partly recovered, and 
looked at me with’eyes that seemed to ask for help. I could not 
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doubt that she still suffered greatly, and I blamed myself for 
having agitated her and brought on the attack. It is true that 
she was a professed invalid, but until then I did not know that 
she was suffering, as I saw her to be, from the effects of ‘positive 
disease. 

My conscience smote me, and yet I could not have foreseen the 
consequences that her paroxysm of rage had brought upon her} 
why did she send for me, and ask me to read the soothing words 
of the Psalmist, when she must have known that the strongest 
denunciations in the Prophecies would better apply to her? 
Perhaps she did not know it. Some sinners are so blind that it 
needs the light of the next world to make them see; not many, 
or else our office and ministry would indeed be hard to fill. 

Dr. Walton came, and gave an unfavourable opinion, not pre- 
dicting any immediate danger, but warning us of the presence of 
unmistakable disease, from which there was no hope or proba- 
bility of recovery. It was midnight when I left the house, and 
then heart felt sore and overburdened, for I did not know 
whether I had helped to shorten the time for repentance which 
remained to her. I was not greatly surprised when Miss Bradley 
asked to see me a few days afterwards; her post, she said, was too 
hard for her; her mistress was better in health, but very, very 
“trying,” and she felt obliged to resign her situation. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Lawford had engaged her, as housekeeper and 
useful companion for his wife, and though she had only seen him 
twice, his influence over her was such that it was only to him that 
she would give notice of leaving. 

“If you would be so very kind as to find out his address in 
London,” she concluded, “for I don’t really think that Mrs, 
Lawford knows it, and if you only had to live one single day 
with her, you wouldn’t blame him, nor wonder that he keeps 
away, sir.” 

And she handed me her resignation, neatly written upon a 
sheet of note-paper. There was a look of patient suffering on her 
face that touched me, and I promised to do what she asked. 

It was not difficult to find Mr. Lawford’s address; he had so 
many admiring friends in the neighbourhood, and I sent in Miss 
Bradley’s note, enclosed with two ise from myself, to the effect 
that I had been requested to forward it to him, In two or three 
days the post brought me the following letter: 


“My pear Sir,—Accept my best thanks for your kindness in 
so promptly making me acquainted with the state of things at 
Eagle Cottage; it is no more than any one might have expected 
from you, who had once become acquainted with your kindness 
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of heart and sympathetic character. I am deeply sorry for poor 
Miss Bradley, who seems really unable to sustain the burden that 
circumstances have thrown upon her; an older and more expe- 
rienced person would probably be more fitted for the situation. 
A pious and estimable woman of mature years was formerly 
engaged by my wife as a kind of general attendant and needle- 
woman; her name is Mrs. Williams, but I do not know her 
present address. I am ashamed to trouble you by asking you to 
make inquiries among the people of Pebble Coombe, and yet I do 
not know whether I can find time to do this myself, nor do I 
know of any other person so fitted to fill the post that Miss 
Bradley is resigning, or to bear with Mrs. Lawford’s little pecu- 
liarities. I will not venture to ask you to take any trouble about 
this matter, but with entire reliance on your goodness, 
“ T remain, dear sir, 
“ Your much indebted friend, 
“JoHN LAWFORD.” 


I was, of course, acquainted with Mrs. Williams’s present 
address, but I took no notice of this letter until one day a fresh 
appeal was made to me by Miss Bradley. Her health, she said, 
was failing under the difficulties of her position, and she had 
received a letter from Mr. Lawford which referred her to me, 
stating that I knew of a capable substitute. I was so sorry for the 

r girl, and so touched by the fidelity that would not let her 
end a her employer until some one had been found to fill her 
place, that I wrote a few lines to Mrs. Williams, asking if she 
would be willing to undertake the duties that Miss Bradley was 


resigning. 


XLV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 


THE letter that I got from Mr. Stone was to ask me if I would 
like to go and om for a bit with Mrs. Lawford, as was in a poor 
way. of health, and was parting with her personal attendant. <A 
personal attendant is the same as a useful companion, I suppose, 
and that is what I had never been yet; for © Be Mrs. Lawford 


had sent for me, it was to do needlework for her, and to look after 
her daughter and see she didn’t get into mischief, as young and 
iddy things is apt todo. And I must say as Priscilla has been a 
eavy handful to me, one way or another; not but what I’m fond 
of the poor thing now, and would like to know what her final 
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destination is to be, by which I don’t mean whether them South- 
Sea Africans will boil or roast her, but whether her precious soul 
is in a state of salvation. That's the great question after all, not 
what is to be done with the poor perishing body, though I’m 
afraid I know more than what I want to know about the end that 
is waiting for hers. 

Some things in Mr. Stone’s letter rather took me by surprise, 
for it seems that Mr. Lawford has met with misfortunes in his 
business, and is not now living at home. This is what Mr. Stone 
told me about it: 

“Mrs. Lawford’s circumstances are now much altered, and she 
is living by herself in the small house near Coombe End, called 
Eagle Cottage. She has only a very young servant besides her 
own attendant, who has to wait upon her, and to superintend all 
household matters. I have been particularly requested to ask you 
whether you would like to undertake this post for a time, and 
your reply should be sent to Mrs. Lawford.” 

“ Well,” I thought, “things is changed with her indeed if she 

is living in that there bit of a place as you couldn’t fies, a cat in, 
and with only one young servant too. Not but what I’d sooner 
have a young one than an old one if it was me, girls not being so 
set in their ways, or so sharp after what they calls their rights, 
which mostly-means wronging of: somebody else, as the old hands 
are.” 
I was in two minds to go to Mrs. Lawford, and to stop in Wel- 
minster and see if my finger would get better by resting it, and 
what made me settle at last to go to Mrs. Lawford was, that I had 
a chance of letting my house at Welminster for the winter, ready 
furnished as it was, to a respectable party, as was a widow like 
myself and a chapel-goer, and had been in the grocery line when 
her husband was alive. The rent of the house was twenty-two 
pounds a year, and she was willing to pay fifteen shillings a week 
for four months for the use of erheue and furniture. Her name 
was Mrs. Davis, and I did think at the time as she was pious and 
respectable, and had no children, and would take care of my things, 
and it seemed a sort of providence that I should be making a little 
money by letting of my house while I was doing something for 
myself by waiting on Mrs. Lawford; for as to getting your living 
by needlework when your left arm isin a sling and your finger as 
stiff as if you’d lost the joint out of it, you'd soon find, if you tried, 
as that wasn’t to be done, nohow. 

Well, I wrote back to Mr. Stone, having the use of my right 
hand, and told him as I’d let Mrs. Lawford know she might expect 
me; and then I set the house to rights and gave up the key, and 
went off to Pebble Coombe. It went to my Fiast, like, to have to 
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pass by the house where the Lawfords used to live, with the 
iful kitchen-garden, where even now you might see plenty of 
vegetables, winter greens, and long, straight rows of celery, and 
tomatoes turned to a lovely red and hanging on the wall, with 
sprouts and spinach in front of them; and lor’, I thought, ain’t it 
wonderful as some people can’t see no beauty in a kitchen-garden, 
but likes to pass their time among them stinking verbenas and 
geraniums, as never did no good to nobody, and only takes up 
room where better things might be planted ! 

On I went, past a very neat church as was begun when I was 
in Pebble Coombe before, and was now finished and looking very 
nice, It was a Captain Landgrave that built it, a gentleman as 
hadn’t lived long in Pebble Coombe, and had done a deal of good 
there, seemingly; and really another church was wanted, for the 
rector’s doctrine was moral, or so 1 heard, and hadn’t got no life 
nor spirit in it. Well, 1 came to Eagle Cottage, and of all the 
places as ever you see for Mrs. Lawford to live in, if that wasn’t 
the out-of-the-wayest! You let yourself in ata little gate into a 
garden as would hold four plants on each side, and then you went 
down some steps to the door, with your gown going flop, flop, 
behind you if the weather was muddy, as it was that day, for the 
steps had places wore or hollowed in them on purpose to hold mud 
and water, and in you dipped whether you liked it or not, unless 
you held up your clothes as if you was having of a foot-bath. The 
door was back aad front, both in one, with a bell as had a rusty 
wire, and when Id pulled and pulled as if I was a-practising for 
the gymnastic exercises, it give a squeak, but never offered to 
ring. Well, I got up on the step, and dragged at the handle quite 
savage, and at last the bell went off enough to deafen you, as if it 
had just woke up and was making up for lost time, and I felt shiny 
all over with ma at it. The door opened just a few inches, 
anda girl poked her head at me through it, like a cow when it 
feels spiteful, and has a mind to butt at you. And she never asked 
me to come in nor nothing, but just says, “ What do you want?” 
as if 1 was a tramp a-selling of Secabinian 

“Well,” I says, “1 wants to be let in. That’s what people 
generally wants that goes a-pulling of door-bells backwards and 
forwards, and if all the bells was like yours,” I says, “ people would 
need to have the strength of Samson to make you hear when you 
was wanted.” 

She looked at me as if she hadn’t seen nobody in human shape 
for a good while, and then opened the door wide enough for me 
to go through, and let me into a narrow little passage, with a 
kitchen on the left-hand side, and some steps right in front. I 
don’t know whether she showed me into the kitchen, or whether 
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I showed myself in, but I do know that it was the dirtiest, 
untidiest, miserablest place as ever I set my foot in. Wretched as 
it was, I was glad to get into it, and to sit down in front of a 
clothes-horse full of things as seemed only half washed and not 
wrung out at all, for I was tired with my journey, and with the 
walk that came after it. 

Presently a young woman looked in, very pale and sickly she 
seemed to = but kind and nice in her ways by the looks of her, 
and asked me if I would like to come up-stairs and take my bonnet - 
off, which seemed more like being with Christian folks instead of 
wild Indians; and I went up and had quite a nice talk with her, 
. and found that she was a Particular Ba tist, a-leaving of Mrs. 

Lawford because the place was too hard for her, which made me 
feel as if it wouldn’t be at all too cheerful for me, And then she 
said as Mrs. Lawford would like to see me, and I went with her 
into a room as was furnished in first-rate style, and put me in 
mind of old times in Pebble Coombe, and there was Mrs. Lawford, 
looking as thin and pinched as ever you see anybody in all your 
life. 

“T’m sorry to see you looking but poorly, mum,” I says, going 
up to her, 

“T’m as well as ever I was in my life,” she told me, with a sort 
of snap that stopped me from saying any more, 

After that, the young woman that I'd seen down-stairs came in 
to take leave of her, and somehow I felt lonely after she’d gone, 
as if I'd like to have kept her if I could, though I knew that I 
had come there on purpose to fill her place. 

She showed me all as ever she could about the house, and where 
to find everything, and how to manage when Mrs. Lawford had 
one of her bad attacks, for it seemed she was in much worse 
health now than what she was formerly; and at last I was left 
with only the girl as had let me in to help me, and Mrs. Lawford, 
not another soul was in the house with me. 

The girl was stupider and thicker in her head than you would 
believe, unless you'd made trial of her as I did. For to begin 
with, she couldn’t do a single thing as she was told without you 
stood over her and made her do it, and anything as you said to 
her took a long time to strain through her ears and get to her 
understanding, and when it did get there, it was a long time before 
she would do anything as you wanted her. So that altogether 
the place was almost too hard for anybody as had got to look after 
her and to please Mrs. Lawford, both in one. The first thing I 
was wanted to do was to make coffee over the fire in a coffee-pot 
as hadn’t got no bottom to it, because the girl had been using of 
it for a hammer, a-knocking a nail with it till the bottom of it was 
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drove in. And yet the great stupid hands it over to me, and 
says: 

Y Ketch hold of the spout, mum; the handle ain’t safe.” 

“ Well,” I says, a-putting it up to my eye, and looking at her 
through it, “this here is more like a telescope than a coffee-pot, 
this is; however do you think I can use it?” 

“Perhaps if you stood it on the shovel,” said Martha, “and 
stood the shovel over a good place on the fire, much wouldn’t run 
out.” 

“Drat your stupid head!” I says, for I was losing patience, 
“ain’t the shovel got holes init” 

“The tinker'll be round in a fortnight,” says the great oaf, as if 
that would mend the pot now. 

I had to do as well as I could without it, but such things was 
always happening, and I got the blame of everything; it was 
always me that cracked the cups and saucers, and smoked the 
water as was for tea, and if you was to believe Mrs. Lawford, I 
sometimes got inside the eggs and made ’em taste musty. 

I did use to think as Mrs. Lawford was a soundly converted 
character, but what with being near her latter end, and all the 
misfortune that had fell on her, she had grown that aggravating 
that she ought to have had a cherrybim to wait on her, that 
wouldn’t never want to sit down, but could always be flying 
backwards and forwards for her; you see I wasn’t no cherrybim, 
and sometimes I was ready to tell her she was downright unrea- 
sonable, and unchristian. At night when I was tired and wore 
out, she wanted the Psalms read to her, and it’s my belief as 
David meant them to be read of a morning, for reading when 
you're sleepy is like singing when you're hoarse, you can’t do it 
right. And then Mrs. Lawford would say I snuffled ’em so as it 
didn’t do her soul no good to listen, and that Mr. Stone came one 
evening to read the Psalms to her, and only insulted her and 
made her ill. She was ill enough, as anybody could see, but the 


strange part of it was, that she would have it she was quite well; | 


now at other times when there was really nothing the matter 
with her, she would be full of all manner of fancies about herself. 

Well, the first Sunday that I was there, I didn’t get out to 
church or chapel at all, and staying away from the means of grace 
is what I ain’t used to, so the next Sunday I says to Mrs. Lawford, 
“T should like to go to a place of worship this morning, if it’s 
quite convenient to you, mum.” 

“You all think of nothing but what you would like to do,” she 
says, in her grumbling way, “ one is just as selfish as another; you 


had better go to the nearest church, the new one that Captain 
Landgrave built.” 
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I knew where that was, for I'd passed it on my way to Mrs. 
Lawford’s, and it wasn’t far, and looked to be a neat little na 
so I set off to go there, feeling as if I had got out of prison for an 
hour or two, and the sound of the bells was nice enough, but 
when I got inside the church I thought I never see such a . ep 
little place in my life. It was all full of benches with backs to 
them, not a bit like pews, and there was lights a-burning at one 
end as if it was night, and pictures and ornaments, and the floor 
was made of shiny stuff, all Sinsers, and the very first step I took 
I went a-skating down the middle, and only stopped myself by 
ketching hold of the back of one of the benches, and there I was, 
afraid to move another step, on account of having new boots on, 
and the pavement being worse to walk upon than ice. Presently 
' some boys come out of the vestry a-singing of a hymn, and one 
big fellow pushed up against me just as I was thinking of trying 
to walk after them, and down I goes, very solid, on to the floor. 
Well, a man in a black gown helped me up again, and “ lor’,” I 
says to him, “whatever do you glaze the floor like that for, as 
must give lots of work to the parish doctor, a-setting of poor 
people’s bones?’ And he says something about a desolated 

vement, which I could very well believe, for it was near deso- 
ating of me, and hurries me into a seat, and leaves me there, to 
get out of the church as well as I could when it was over. 

I can’t say as the service suited me very well, for it was maeny 
singing or drawling, and them boys took a walk round the chure 
before the sermon, a-carrying brass kettles as hadn’t got no spouts 
to them, and smoked and steamed till you felt ready to choke; 
and I was afraid every minute as one of them would slip on the 
desolated pavement, and throw out the burning stuff of his kettle 
on to folks’s petticoats and set fire to ’em; and when they all got 
safe round, I was more thankful in my heart than I was for all the 
mercies we'd been giving thanks for in the prayers. 

I got out as well as I could, stepping very careful, and wishing 
as I'd been roughed that morning, like they do the horses’ shoes 
in frosty weather, and there was a man at the door holding a 
plate, but I never give him nothing. You won't ketch me giving 
of sixpences to keep up a place as has such a good chance of 
_ burnt down every Sunday, and perhaps isn’t even insured, 
and I thought myself lucky to get safe out of it, and on to a good 
gravel path again, on terror firmer, as people say, or at least not 
so much in terror, but a deal firmer, than what I was before. 

When I got back to Mrs. Lawford, she was having of one of 
her bad attacks, and really she was enough to frighten anybody; 
of course Martha had done everything wrong for her, and had put 
her out dreadful while I was gone, and then this pain came on at 
Jan.—VOL, CXLVIL. NO, DCI. E 
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her heart, and took away her breath, and seemed as if it would 
kill her straight off, and by what the doctor said when ‘he called 
I made out as he thought her life to be very uncertain. 

Thai evening, when she was a little better, she said something 
about old times, and how different everything used to be with her 
when she had servants, and carriages, and everything as this 
world can give. 

“ That’s true, mum,” I says, “ but still you had your trials in 
them days too; there was poor Miss Priscilla as did use to be so 
giddy and thoughtless, and now it must be a comfort to you to 

ow she’s married to a pious minister, and gone to carry the news 
of salvation to the ends of the earth, as one may say.” . 

Her eyes turned on me all at once, as if it was the fifth of 
November and they was blue lights. 

“ Where is she living now?” she says, shutting her mouth with 
a snap; “you don’t mean to say that they’ve sent her to Naples 
or the south of France for the winter?” 

“Qh lor’, no, mum,” I says, “don’t you go for to think as 
they’ve sent her to any of them popish parts, where she might be 
persuaded into turning papist, and saying her prayers to a string 
of beads. ‘There ain’t no traps set for the lll ere she’s gone, 
though there may be a good many for the poor perishing body.” 

“Where is she gone?” she asked me, quite short, as if she 
couldn’t wait no longer for the news. 

“ Well, mum,” I says, trying to soften it all I could, “ she is 
gone with her husband, as is a pious and learned man, to some 
missionary place where they teaches the heathen to be good Chris- 
tians, or tries to do it. Some of them is hard to teach, being used 
to worship idols and to go a-coursing of Christians afterwards, and 
cooking them for their dinner, but we'll hope as Miss Priscilla 
will escape them, and teach them better ways;” for I wanted to 
make “the best of everything, end to put it in as good a light to 
her as I could. 

But she clenched her teeth like some wild animal that won’t let 
go of its prey; I declare if she didn’t give a shake, like as you've 
seen’a*cat do,:when it had got some poor trembling little bird in 
its jaws, and was relishing the thought of eating it. 

“I’m glad she’s gone,” she says, low and fierce, “ because she'll 
be miserable there, and won't live long; I’m glad she’s with savage 

ple—if she is—are you sure of it?” 

And she turned on me with such a look that I give a backward 
shove to my chair to get a bit further from her. 

As soon as I could get my breath again, I told her as Mrs. 
Ludwig was on the sea, on her way to them foreign parts with 
her husband, and then she give a growl, and never said a word 
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more. “And lor’,” I thought, “if you don’t want converting as 
much as any of them there cannibals!” And after that I didn’t 
so much wonder at Mr. Lawford for living apart from her. 

The next day Mr. Stone called, and or to see me, and told 
me he had heard as I'd been to Captain Landgrave’s church, and 
that was how he knew I was here. ' 

“Yes,” I says, “and I hope your head won’t never ache till 

ou ketches me there again; a nasty, painted-up booth of a place, 
fall of toys and trinkets, with a floor like glass, and some little 
brass gates at the end of the middle slide, for I ain’t going to call 
it an aisle,” I says, “after sliding down it as I did, wanting nothing 
but a push behind to send me through them gates a-charging at 
a ge 
ell, he said he was sorry I hadn’t been able to enjoy the 
service, and what he wanted to see me for was to ask if ['d seen 
Mrs. Ludwig again after she left my house, before she sailed; he 
knew she had sailed, for he’d managed to see a list of the pas- 
sengers on board the Harmony. 

“Yes,” I told him, “I did call to see her, and she was all in a 
bustle with getting ready to go away, and was in good health,” I 
says, trying to cheer him up, “and give me a flower out of her 
waistband for old friends; meaning you, sir, if ever I saw you 
again, which I put it in a blotting-book and sat on it as heavy as 
I could, till it was nicely pressed and dried.” 

“Have you it here?’ he says, speaking very low, and in a 
tremble like. 

I went and fetched it, and he thanked me for it, and put it in 
his pocket-book, and never said no more, but just got out of the 
house. And Mrs. Lawford was spitefuller than you'd believe 
anybody could be all the rest of the day, because he hadn’t asked 
to see her, and yet she kep’ all on saying as she wouldn't have 
seen him on no account, for he was rude, and unfeeling, and didn’t 
know how to behave to a lady; nothing was too bad for him, 
seemingly. 

A few days after that she took-a turn for the worse, and had 
them fits of pain oftener, and seemed as if she couldn’t get her 
breath, and turned such a colour that it was frightful to look at 
her, and the doctor thought she might go any time, and I felt 
pape to stop with her all by myself, for Martha was just as 
bad as nobody, and rather worse; so I wrote to Mr. Lawford, and 
got such a beautiful letter in answer that I felt as if I must keep 
it all the rest of my life, and read a little bit every morning; but 
still he didn’t come, and while I was wondering how I should 
> ae to get on at all, Mrs, Lawford was took much worse, and 
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I stayed till after the funeral, and Mr. Lawford came down to 
it, and thanked me for all I’d done, and spoke very nice about the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and the loss he’d had in the poor 
soul as was gone; and after the funeral he went to dine with a 
friend, and came home late, but looking quite resigned to the 
will of Providence. And nowI got ready to go back to Wel- 
minster ; and the only other thing as happened at Pebble Coombe 
was that there was an execution on Captain Landgrave, because 
all them fine things in his church wasn’t paid for, and I do hope 
as that there church will be shut up, and a new one opened where 
the gospel will be plainly preached, and the floor be safe to walk 
on, = g nobody won’t have fire ‘shook at them out of kettles, 
which is called incensing, and no wonder, for any one as wouldn't 
be incensed at it must have the temper of an angel. 

I went back to Welminster, feeling that I’d had a harder place 
than what | bargained for with Mrs. Lawford, but glad all the 
time that I’d done my duty by the poor soul; and what with 
being wore out with anxious nights rat days, and not being at no 
time a letter writer, J never wrote to let Mrs. Davis know as I 
was a-coming, thinking that it wouldn’t make no difference, 
because if she couldn’t get suited with other lodgings she could 
stop on with me for as long as she liked. 

t was tized and weary enough when I got to Welminster, and 
left my box at the railway station to be sent on after me, for six- 
pence, not ae to go to the expense of a cab, and walked on 
to my house in Minster-street. I knocked twice at the door, and 
not getting no answer I tried to open it, and as the chain wasn’t 
up I got in, thinking as Mrs. Davis was somewhere at the back, 
and hadn’c heard me; and thinking, too, how soon the kettle could 
be got on, and a cup of hot tea got ready for me. I looked into 
the parlour first, and if ever you see such a sight as there was 
there in all your born days! The furniture was an inch thick 
with dust, regularly buried, as if it wanted digging out, and the 
fireplace was all over spots of red rust, and a cobweb dropped 
down on my head, and the windows—but there, 1 won’t speak of 
them if you'll please to excuse me. I went on to the kitchen, 
and there was the remains of a wretched fire there, but two chairs 
was broke, and the clock wasn’t going, and the dresser was hacked 
like a gridiron, and the dish-covers, that Id left as bright as silver, 
had patterns of dirt on them. There by the fire was Mrs. Davis, 
in a rocking-chair fast asleep seemingly, but she woke up when I 
spoke, and looked at me as if she thought I was a wision, which 
it’s the first time I ever was took for one, and stared harder and 
harder, and then got up and hoped I was quite well, and plumped 
back into the chair, which set it a-rocking so as I was afraid she’d 
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be pitched out again on tome. She was known as a respectable 
woman and a church member, but she was uncommon drunk that 
day, and all my bit of coal was gone out of the coal-house, and 
two feather pillows, as good as new, wasn’t nowhere. 

I got rid of her as quict as I could, not liking to prosecute, and 
took a turn at getting of my house in order, and after a bit I put 
up a card in my window, “ Dressmaking done here;” and another 
underneath it, “ Ladies own materials made up;” and if any of 
you should come to settle in Welminster, as is a Pe autiful cathedral 
town for them as likes cathedrals, I hope you'll remember my 
address, and send me any jobs as you may happen to have; feathers 
cleaned and curled in first-rate style, and bonnets trimmed in the 
newest fashion, from three-and-sixpence each. 








1870—THE YEAR OF BLOOD. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


FAREWELL, thou year of blood! 

Be buried with thy victims in Time’s grave! 

How many hearts, late resolute and brave, 

That throbbed and burned, with strong hope brimming o’er, 
Panting for glory’s wreath, now beat no more! 

How bright, at thy commencement, many a brow, 

Which, ’neath the gory turf, lies darkly now! 


Farewell, thou year of change! 

A throne down-toppled, which a world had feared, 
And men believed in strength and wisdom reared ; 
He, calling monarchs brothers, now past by, 
Broken his sword, a captive doomed to sigh ; 

And she, bright luxury’s queen, and fashion’s star, 
Discrown’d and humbled, shedding tears afar. 


Farewell, disastrous year! 
A Nation, at thy dawn, gay, prosperous, bright, 
That little dreamt of black misfortune’s night, 
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But schemed to humble others, stretch her sway, 
Now struggling, bleeding, hope nigh swept away, 
Yet standing with firm front, and still defying, 
Writhing yet battling, nobly-great while dying. 


Farewell, thou year of woes! 

In thy short lapse what miseries have befell 

A once fair land, through war let loose from hell ! 
Fields, fruitful gardens, into deserts turned, 

Towns battered, sacked, defenccless hamlets burned, 
Industrious thousands now without a home, 

Their all destroyed, condemned to starve and roam. 


Farewell, thou year of sighs! 

Hark ! in full hospitals the groans of pain, 

From men in torture seeking ease in vain; 
Listen to many a maiden’s hopeless wail, 
Weeping for him she loved, now cold and pale ! 
Listen to sonless Mothers’ piteous sighs, 

And widows’ moans, and helpless orphans’ cries ! 


F arewell, O cruel year! 

And these are war’s dread fruits, with blood steeped through ; 
Woe for the vanquished, and the victor too. 

Men die in thousands, earth with slaughter reeks, 

When Reason might accord all Justice seeks: 

Aggression! Glory! palling lands with gloom, 

When will YE die, great peoplers of the tomb? 


O Year, new Year, just born! 

Beautiful Spirit ! child of flying Time! 

Come, on thy silver wings, from heights sublime ! 
Come with thy olive-branch of love and peace, 
Show man his folly, bid these horrors cease ! 

Heal, pitying, heal war’s wounds, though never more 
The happiest future can the dead restore. 
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FITZGERALD’S$PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY.* 


We cannot say that we have been disappointed in our perusal 
of this somewhat bulky volume. But we can say—and do, most 
emphatically—that had its title-page borne any other name than 
that of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., our disappointment would 
have been most grievous. Knowing something of this author's 
previous performances, however, we were prepared for the worst, 
and we will do him the credit of confessing that, on this occasion, 
he has tested our preparation to the very utmost. Had a subject 
at once so interesting and important been taken up by any other 
writer, we would naturally have looked for the evidence and out- 
come of certain necessary qualifications. We would, for example, 
have considered that the writer should have some slight acquaint~ 
ance with the history of the Comic Drama; that he should have 
studied the works of the numerous contributors to its rich stores 
of entertainment ; that he should have been able to speak without 
hesitancy concerning the different stages through which it has 
es and the various phases it has presented at different periods. 

’e would have thought, too, that, having this material to work 
upon, the writer should endeavour to display at least as much 
ingenuity as would enable him to establish one or two incon- 
testable truths, to which—if he felt so inclined—we would not 
object to his applying the more sonorous epithet of “ principles.” 
In a word, we would have looked for the attempted solution of a 
question proposed some months ago in these pases namely, 
what is comedy? And to the elucidation of which, at that time, 
there was given, however unsuccessfully, a certain amount of con- 
scientious industry. Besides this, we would have expected that 
the information should have been conveyed in a manner which 
would not be discreditable to a juvenile writer of themes in the 
fourth form of a public school. Our expectations, however, were 
not exorbitant, and consequently our disappointment on reading 
the book was not keen. 

Mr. Fitzgerald possesses a fatal faculty for producing volumes 
with ease to himself, and with a supreme contempt for those 
demands which the public ordinarily makes upon its servants. 
On the title-page of this volume Mr. Fitzgerald dubs himself 
“author.” Mr, Fitzgerald—if he will pardon our bluntness— 





* Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect. oe Fitegerald M.A., 
author of “ The Life of David Garrick,” &c. &.: ndon: Tinsley Brothers. 
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quite misunderstands his position and functions. He is not an 
author; he is simply a compiler. A sort of literary cuckoo, he 
adopts ready-made nests, Other men work, and he enters upon 
their labours. Nor, indeed, does he deem it necessary to assume a 
decent disguise. Tolerably well versed in that species of manu- 
facture so widely known in these days as bookmaking, he has 
given to the present generation several ponderous illustrations of 
an epigram which Byron gave to one that is past: 


A book’s a book altho’ there’s nothing in’t. 


The present work, had it appeared as a pamphlet of fifty pages, 
might have escaped notice, and avoided censure. Nay, had it 
even appeared in some popular magazine as a series of articles, it 
might—owing to the flow of allusion to topics of the hour—have 
given a certain amount of pleasure to those bankers’ clerks and 
milliners’ apprentices whose knowledge of the drama extends 
back to yesterday, and whose interest in its progress will scarcel 
survive the day after to-morrow. Sent forth upon the alk 
however, as a large volume professing to deal with a delightful and 
— theme, the book is simply an impertinence. And the 
only key which we can afford for the solution of the twofold 
mystery, of how the book came to be written at all, andjof how, 
having been written, its author had the consummate audacity to 
place his name on the title-page, is this (and to us it is entirely 
satisfactory), that the author is Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, M.A. 

We have spoken strongly. But not half so strongly as we 
feel, nor half so strongly as such a studied outrage on a critical 
public warrants. We are bound, however, to justify such 
assertions even when made regarding so notorious a practitioner 
as this latest contributor to the literature of dramatic criticism. 
We shall, therefore, proceed with our evidence. And we can 
honestly affirm that we wish, in the interests of literature, the 
proofs were not so numerous or so damning. 

The volume before us consists of three hundred and sixty-eight 
pages. Of these, about one hundred are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of irrelevant topics (there is an entire chapter, for instance, 
on the Music-Hall Question), introduced, we presume, for the 
purpose of swelling the book to the regulation bulk. Then there 
are about fifty pages of quotation from the most familiar works of 
well-known authors. Personally, we have not the slightest objec- 
tion to Mr. Fitzgerald’s quoting to any extent he may think 
advisable. So long as he gives us anybody but himself, we are as 
a matter of personal choice too well pleased to complain. It is 
with a sensible feeling of relief that, after having listened for a 
page or two to the incessant dribble of his ill-considered common- 
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places, we come upon an entire scene from “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” But this is not a question to be decided by the inter- 
vention of personal feeling. It is a grave question of literary 
morality. And however unpleasant it may be for us to make the 
statement, or for Mr. Fitzgerald to hear it, we feel bound to insist 
on a fact sufficiently patent to any one who may be so unfortunate 
as to have purchased the book, that the extent to which the 
writer has availed himself of well-known passages in pretended 
illustration of supposed points, amounts to something far more 
serious than a mere breach of good taste. We do not say that to 
quote, even at length, from an author, is in itself an offence. 
Because, under certain circumstances, it is not so, and we will 
presently illustrate, by quoting from Mr. Fitzgerald, the extent to 
which a critic is justified in availing himself of a particular writer 
for the amusement of his readers. But there are certain limits to 
be marked, and certain proprieties to be observed even in quota- 
tion. On what pretence does Mr. Fitzgerald in the body of his 
work quote more than two pages from “ She Stoops to Conquer?” 
Does he imagine that his readers have never heard of Goldsmith, 
or have never seen or read his plays? Or does he wish to in- 
sinuate that they are incapable of appreciating the beauties of 
those productions when unaccompanied by his genial and graceful 
comments ? 

Of course we can only speak for ourselves, and we have great 
pleasure in informing him that not only are we so fortunate as to 
possess both Goldsmith’s inimitable comedies, but we also have 
upon our shelves the works of William Shakspeare, a dramatic 
author of considerable ability, who flourished in the Elizabethan 
era, a consideration of whose comedies we should have deemed in- 
dispensable in any attempt to fix the principles of the art. We 
have also been in the habit of reading the works of Ben Jonson 
and of Beaumont and Fletcher, and have some little acquaintance 
with the comedies of Congreve, of Wycherley, and of Farquhar. 
And we would have thought that some allusion to the writings of 
these gentlemen would not have been altogether out of place in a 
big book on the Principles of Comedy. Not so Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A. In that “ part” of his treatise (Mr. Fitzgerald calls 
his chapters parts, as indicating, we suppose, the importance of his 
utterance) entitled COMEDY, we have Vooked in vain for any men- 
tion of these worthies. And what have we found in lieu thereof? 
Three pages from “ A Cure for the Heart-ache,” several pages 
from Macklin’s “ Man of the World,” a page from the “ Provoked 
Husband,” and about three from the “ Poor Gentleman” of George 
Colman the younger. But even this does not suffice. And to fill 
up the measure of his iniquity, the critic, under the shallow pre- 
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tence of comparing the modern comedy with the old, gives us four 
pages of twaddle, which amused us when we heard it delivered a 
couple of years ago at the Strand Theatre, but from a perusal of 
which we would fain have been excused. After this he favours us 
with a scene almost as ample from one of Foote’s productions. 
And this, be it remarked, in a chapter—we beg pardon, a “ part” 
—on Comedy, in which there is no mention of Shakspcare, of 
Jonson, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of any of the comic dramatists 
of the Restoration, or even of Sheridan, whose “ School for Scan- 
dal” has had an effect upon the comedy since produced, so mo- 
mentous that no excuse, whether of ignorance or forgetfulness, can 
atone for its omission in a chapter proposing to deal with the prin- 
ciples of comedy. 

But it is in his part on “ Burlesque” that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., doth most lavishly display his faculty for padding. Not 
only does he give us whole-page examples of modern burlesques, 
but, adopting a playful tone, he turns those productions into fun 
for the relief of readers, whom he evidently thinks have been 
somewhat fatigued by his learned and exhaustive disquisitions on 
the more serious topics. And, indeed, he has some reason for his 
supposition. But he might, nevertheless, have spared us his fun. 
It is adding insult to injury. We can assure Mr. Fitzgerald that 
we prefer him in any other capacity. His jokes are really the most 
dreary effusions to which we have ever given ear. And we can 
further assure him that in his playful attempts to burlesque 
Burlesque, he falls infinitely below the poor standard of those 
unfortunate scribes who have been selected as the victims of his 
relentless jocularity. If Mr. Fitzgerald will be advised by us, he 
won’t try to be funny in any future volumes which he may inflict 
upon the public. His fooling is positively even less entertaining 
than his philosophising. 

We have endeavoured to indicate the manner in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, by an unstinted use of old materials, is enabled to pro- 
duce a volume of respectable proportions, and with a taking title. 
Dean Ramsay tells an admirable story, which, not being cursed 
with Mr. Fitzgerald’s itch for quotation, we shall not attempt to 
reproduce; the humour of the anecdote, however, turns on the 
effect produced at the table of a shabby-genteel family in the 
Highlands by the son and heir announcing to the assembled guests 
that his “new breeks are made out of the auld curtains.” The 
process by which Mr. Fitzgerald gets up new books is exactly 
analogous. They are made of “auld curtains.” With the fact of 
manufacture, however, the analogy ceases. Unlike the Highland 


parents, the “author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick, ” &¢c., pro- 
fesses no shame for the straits to which his lack of original 
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material reduces him. He swaggers about in his “new breeks” 
with so self-satisfied an air, that one is tempted to exclaim with 
Lord Foppington, “ Thou art a d—d impudent fellow! Stap my 
vitals !” 

But although a great portion of the Principles of Comedy is an 
unprincipled compilation from other men’s books (for the author 
not only quotes from plays to illustrate, but he quotes at great 
length from Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt to enforce his Y sal 
ciples), we would not have our readers imagine that Mr. erey 
Fitzgerald, M.A., himself contributes literally nothing to the bul 
of the book. On the contrary. He is full of matter. We could 
wish indeed that he were less so. In glancing at Mr, Fitzgerald’s 
original contributions to the volume before us, we shall confine 
ourselves to that “ part” which deals with comedy, leaving his dis- 
sertations upon the Music-Hall Question, his postscripts, his ap- 
pendices, and his notes to the said appendices, to be reviewed by 
any one who chooses to read them. 

We are happily relieved from the necessity of commenting on 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s style, as that happens to be a luxury in which 
he does not indulge. At the same time, we must say that he 
might very well have spared us the ghastly spectacle of a verb 
singular endeavouring to agree with two or three nominatives—an 
eccentricity on the part of the writer to which we are treated in 
more than one sentence. We might also, perhaps, advert to the 
frequent and unmeaning use of italics. Many of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
pages are so obtrusively underlined as to resemble at first sight the 
letters which one receives from one’s sisters. The resemblance, how- 
ever, is only apparent, for when the page is read it is discovered to 
compare, for grace and literary finish, most unfavourably with the 
average of such sisterly effusions. Here is Mr. Fitzgerald’s method 
of giving emphasis : 

Characters in the old drama “ were not mere isolated figures in 


the piece, coming on merely for their own sake, but were real aids 
to the story.” 


Or thus: 

“Tn the delightful passage where Hastings is flattering Mrs, 
Hardcastle, the effect produced* is of ili-bred humbugging to her 
face. It is needless to say the true effect should be that of a 
gentleman, paying false but elaborate compliments.” 

If it “be needless to say” (and this is a truth which will 
apply with equal force to every passage in the chapter), why, we 
may perhaps be allowed’ to inquire, has Mr. Fitzgerald gone to 
such pains to say it? 





_* By a third-rate actor, who will no doubt be somewhat surprised to find 
his name in such a goodly tome. 
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The critic, alluding to an actor who should never have 
played Marlow, and who, when he did play it, was merely taking 
part in a revival of the comedy which we as well as Mr. Fitz- 

rald were privileged to witness, and which we declare to have 
aa of no importance whatever, instead of saying that this par- 
ticular gentleman was what is popularly termed a duffer, informs 
us of actors generally, that they find that the “ delicate instnuation 
of a point is too difficult and troublesome.” 

But while we are upon this question of emphasis, we may 
suggest to our author that there is no reason on earth why he 
should restrict himself to italics, Surely he might in special cases 

ive the small capitals a chance. Or, on those numerous occasions 
when he wishes to be outrageously emphatic, he might very ad- 
vantageously adopt the method of that French pastor about whom 
we read in Doran’s “ Saints and Sinners.” That reverend Gaul 
was in the habit of writing on the margins of his manuscript 
sermons certain directions for the guidance of the clerical reader ; 
as, for instance, “ Thump the pulpit here,” “ Weep at this passage,” 
“ Shout here like the very devil.” Mr. Fitzgerald, as the manner 
of bookmakers is, has provided himself with hberal margins, 
Why does he not utilise them? Thus, for instance, as he is 
doubtless speaking with some feeling when he alludes to “the 
unpardonable sin of stupidity,” might he not, instead of contenting 
himself with the simple italia, have written for the guidance of 
his readers the clerical admonition, “Shout here like the very 
devil.” Had he done so, we can assure him, on our own part, 
that, like Bottom, we would have roared that it would have done 
any man’s heart good to hear us. But, seriously, Mr. Fitzgerald 
must be aware that these artificial aids to style are unworth 
expedients, and usually imply either poverty of expression or lack 
of thought. In some cases, indeed, they betray both these 
weaknesses. 

As far as we have been able to discover them from this chapter, 
the author’s “ principles” are certain things to be deduced from 
the general fact that comedies are “bits of Life” (the reader is 
requested to shout here), and the reason that comedy has obtained 
any hold on the public mind is that “there is something in life, 
in what is living” (observe the nicely insinuated distinction between 
life and what 1s living) “that always will interest and absorb.” 
The italics, we beg to observe, are Mr. Fitzgerald’s, and we trust 
that they will be respected accordingly. We have delayed thus 
long in summing up the “ principles,” because, in the first place, 
we had some little difficulty in ascertaining what they really were, 
and because, having discovered them, we held them back, anxious, 
like Miss Twinkleton, when presenting her half-yearly bill, to 
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impart to our readers “a delicate and joyful surprise.” We are sure 
that they will display a becoming gratitude. Mr, Fitzgerald’s 
definition of comedy possesses many unquestionable advantages. 
“Bits of life.” Itis short. It is easily remembered. It is em- 
phatic. Above all, it is elegant. And it has the further advan- 
tage of applying not only to all other species of dramatic com- 
position, but also to novels, Christy minstrel dialogues, street fights, 
and police reports,—and, indeed, to every event, great or small, 
real or artistic, in which human beings take part, or in which the 
are represented as taking part. We are not amazed that there 1s 
articular emphasis laid on this universally inclusive description. 
t is one of those cases in which a liberal use of small capitals 
would be clearly allowable. 

“ Life,” that is the great thing in comedy. It does not consist 
in colours, lights, groupings, jewels, puns, and poor songs. 
“ These,” remarks our author, “ are the mere inanimate stocks and 
stones of life; and in time—after the few seconds’ surprise is over 
—produce about as much entertainment as a 7 pleasuring to 
the British Museum does to the country bumpkin, or even to 
persons of far higher training and refinement.” 

Never having seen the British Museum taking a day’s plea- 
suring, we are not sure that so unwonted a spectacle might not 
surprise us quite as much as it would a country bumpkin. But it 
is evident that this remark of ours does not affect the appropriate- 
ness or beauty of Mr. Fitzgerald’s illustration. 

We shall not inflict upon our readers any account of the elabo- 
rate arguments whereby the accuracy of the “ bits-of-dife” definition 
is assured. The rest of the chapter consists of indiscriminate 
praise of the old school of comedy, and spirited if somewhat 
_— dispraise of Mr. Robertson. When our author groans over 
the degradation of the stage he reminds us so forcibly of a man who 
once attached himself to us in a playhouse, and entirely destroyed 
our enjoyment of some meritorious performance then going on, by 
informing us of the immense superiority of a thing of the same 
kind that he had witnessed “ten years ago, sir,” that we almost 
fancy we can at last identify an unknown bore. We once thought 
we recognised the creature in a letter on the sad theme which 
found its way into the Daily Telegraph. We think possibly that 
we may have been mistaken. On this occasion, however, we have 
no misgivings, our anonymous wet blanket could have been none 
other than Mr, Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 

The claims of Mr. Robertson have been so recently urged in 
these pages, that we do not care to open as a question for dis- 
cussion that upon which the public ie evidently made up its 
mind. It is quite natural that those who have failed in a certain 
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walk of art should decry the fame of those who have succeeded, 
We do not say that Mr. Fitzgerald is a disappointed dramatist, 
Because we are not aware of the fact. Nor, if we were in posses- 
sion of it, would we mention it as anything discreditable to him, 
but merely to account for a rancour that to us is otherwise unac- 
countable. Perhaps we will scarcely be credited when we say that, 
in dealing with Mr, Robertson’s claims, Mr. Fitzgerald has compared 
him at length with Goldsmith. And that even in this utterly absurd 
comparison he cannot deviate into honest criticism, but compares 
literally transcribed passages from “ She Stoops to Conquer” with 
his own characteristically inaccurate recollection of “ School.” 
Mr. Robertson’s dramatic idylls, with their delicate humour, their 
exquisite finish, and their general truthfulness as pictures of modern 
society (for comedy would be, we venture to think, much more 
accurately described as the drama of society than as “ bits of 
life,”) carry with them a flavour altogether memorable and re- 
freshing. We grant that there is none of the -rilliancy of 
Sheridan, and none of the boisterous merriment of Goldsmith, 
Just as we admit that in those writers there is no trace of the 
deep current of philosophy of Shakspeare, or of the unadorned 
indecency of the comic dramatists of the intermediate period. 
What we do find in Mr, Robertson is a nice appreciation of the 
virtues and weaknesses of this present generation. His characters 
are lightly, but distinctly dawn. His plots are as interesting as 
they are simple, and his dialogue, about which we are hearing s0 
much just now, owes, we venture to think, a great deal of its 
merit to the influence of Thackeray. It need only be said, in 
conclusion, that the town has for the last five years consented to 
be intelligently charmed with comedies which, though always re 
fined, are never dull, and which, though never indecorous, are 
always amusing. 

With a fatal inconsistency, Mr. Fitzgerald’s postscript is devoted 
to advertising the merits of the “Two Roses,” by Mr. Albery— 
concerning the correct spelling of whose name our author has 
been careful to misinform himself. Now, as our readers are aware, 
all Mr. Albery’s merit—and it is great—is a derived merit. He is 
as distinctly a follower of Mr. Robertson as it is possible for one 
man to be a — of another. The whole tone and method of 

ur, and many of his expressions are directly 
borrowed. Mr. Fitzgerald, of course, cannot see this; and, there 
fore, praises in the one that which in the other he condemns. 

But, in truth, Mr. Robertson is to be congratulated on the fact 
that Mr. Fitzgerald has not selected him as an object for praise. 
For if it were possible for anything to lessen our love for Gold 
smith’s comedies, the indiscriminate and uncritical bedaubing to 
which they are subjected in this volume would have done it. In 
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alluding to “ She Stoops to Conquer,” the writer treats us to the 
following critical remarks: “ What a play ! we never tire of it.” 
«“ What finesse in the witty Goldy’s treatment!” “ Excellent! 
uite beyond the clumsy brush of modern artists.” (We wish to 
Raven it were beyond the clumsy brush of some modern critics.) 
“Matchless comedy.” ‘An essay might be written on Gold- 
smith’s two delightful plays.” ‘How good the passages in 
italics.” From which it will be seen that not only does Mr. 
Fitzgerald emphasise his own sentences, but he has the magna 
audacity to italicise Goldsmith's. We are then informed not 
only the manner in which “She Stoops to Conquer” would have 
been written by a modern, but we are confidentially inducted into 
the secrets of “ the witty Goldy’s” method. “The plot was con- 
ceived ‘at the same moment with the character of Marlow.” Now 
never having had the advantage of reading with Mr, Perey Fitz- 
geral, M.A., our sources of information on these points have been 
limited to biographies, such as those of Boswell and Forster. 
And from them we have been given to understand that the 
central incident of “She Stoops to Conquer” was a veritable 
accident, in which the “ witty Goldy” was chief performer, and 
have been led to infer that he himself afforded some sort of 
foundation for the character of the bashful-brazen Marlow. But 
we are glad to be undeceived upon so interesting a point. In 
order, however, to place the matter beyond dispute, we would like 
to ask Mr. Fitzgerald—for he speaks with great confidence— 
whether he adheres to the expression “at the same moment,” and 
whether he is prepared to swear that the character of Marlow 
might not have been conceived, say, three minutes after the con- 
ception of the plot. We are the more anxious about this matter, 
because we find that Sheridan (although the plot of the “ School 
for Scandal” was never materially altered) so entirely transub- 
stantiated his characters, that in Lady Teazle, or Sir Peter, or 
Joseph Surface, there is hardly a trace of the original conception 
as described by him to quite a number of persons, After com- 
municating the above, with other interesting facts, the author 
remarks: “ One could write on and on in praise of this delicious 
comedy” (Mr. Fitzgerald, by the way, has omitted to italicise 
“ delicious”); and then taking a most unfair advantage of his reader, 
who has been led to believe that, although he could do so, he is 
extremely unwilling, he actually does write ‘‘on and on” for an- 
other page or two. If, however, he were to write ‘fon and on” 
and ‘‘on and on” from the present moment until the day of his 
demise, it is very questionable whether he would even then have 
succeeded in arriving at a moderately critical estimate of “the 
witty Goldy’s” “ delicious” comedy. 
Being an Irishman himself, Mr. Fitzgerald is at pains to in- 
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form us of the debt which English comedy owes to his country- 
men. It is a debt which we are only too happy to acknow- 
ledge, but if Mr. Fitzgerald continues to labour amongst us, we 
fear that so important a set-off will be accumulated that we shall 
be enabled shortly to cry quits to the sister island. We might 
also remark, that when Mr. Fitzgerald undertakes to give a pre- 
sumably exhaustive list of Irishmen who have written English 
comedies, he would do well not to omit (amongst others) such a 
name as that of Sir Richard Steele. 

But we have overstepped our limits and exhausted our patience. 
We can only say, in conclusion, that while Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, 
M.A., may bemoan as he likes the decline of literature, dramatic 
and otherwise, it is for us to assure him that there has been in 
recent years no more ponderous or complete illustration of that 
decline than this volume which, with a presuming frankness, he 
has flung right into the teeth of the town. 








THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E, CARPENTER. 


Boox II. 
IT. 


THE BARONESS ROSENTHAL. 


Srenor Basti Mont, or, as the reader has all along known 
him, the Count Lamberti, had a more powerful reason than the 
accumulation of his debts for his precipitate retreat and his 
abandonment of Bertha. 

A German newspaper, which he had lighted upon at his club, 
had imparted to him a piece of startling intelligence. 

a him to pursue his journey, let us retrace the steps of the 
Baron and Baroness Rosenthal since the morning that we left them 
on the high road leading from Bonn, when starting on their 
wedding tour. 

Freed from the restraint of her parents, Geraldine soon ex- 
perienced a revulsion of feeling. She resolved that henceforth she 
would be the mistress of her own actions, and that though she 


would willingly obey all the reasonable behests of her husband, 
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still, as regarded her amusements, her toilet, her studies, and all 
the many caprices that wealth can indulge in, she would suffer no 
dictation, save that which her own inclination prompted. 

It seemed with her as though in the whirl and excitement of 
the present she wished to obliterate the memory of the past, Life, 
motion, gaiety—for these she seemed to live. She planned their 
little journeys to places of interest on the road; she patronised the 
best concerts; she made the baron purchase the pictures and works 
of art that, attracted her attention. The three months that they 
passed in travelling about was a constant round of pleasure and 
excitement, and, it must be added, the baron never seemed to tire 
of indulging her in her whims. 

When they returned home the old chiteau was the scene of con 
stant festivities. The youthful baroness became the ruling spirit 
of the district. Her bien, above all her sparkling wit and 
vivacity, was the constant theme of admiration and delight. It 
was in her honour that those gay réunions were improvised in a 
district hitherto so dull and tame, and among a circle usually so 
unimpassionable. Truly did Madame Werner say that the baron 
would not find her the yielding, timid girl he thought her before 
marriage, and she was right, too, in her estimate of her husband, 
for the baron was proud of her, and liked her the better that she 
filled so perfectly the station to which he had raised her. 

Among the numerous accomplishments in which Geraldine had 
perfected herself, she had become a perfect horsewoman. She 
would join the baron in the chase, and not a cavalier in the field 
would ride so fearlessly or so furiously. As she knew no fear, she 
saw no danger, or if she did, it only seemed to give a zest to the 
hilarious sport; it never appalled her. Sometimes the baron, 
who rode a her side, would warn her to be careful; she only 
laughed at him, and on she went as happy, to all appearances, as 
the birds which sprang from the branches, disturbed by the rush 
of the passing séeaieame 

There can be no doubt that the Werners would have liked to 
have returned to Bonn to share the festivities of their daughter's 
home, to participate in her prosperity; but, alas! for Werner, he 
had killed the goose that laid his golden egg. Those four hundred 
pounds that he had clutched with such avidity placed an insuper- 
able bar to his again presenting himself at the baron’s chateau. He 
saw, when too late, the mistake he had committed. He saw that 
if he had been more prudent, he might, by returning to the 
locality, altering his course of living, occupying some rural resi- 
dence, and positively refusing to mix himself up with any scheme 
that the count might propose, supposing that he presented himself, 
have tired him out, and existed on the bounty of the baroness ; 
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but to do this he must place himself well with her husband by re- 
turning the sum he had borrowed, and this it was beyond his 
power to accomplish. 

It was very fortunate for the baroness that it was so, for it left 
her in undisputed possession of her new honours, untrammelled by 
the advice of her ambitious mother, free to think and act for her- 
self; in a word, this circumstance was in itself greatly instrumental 
in forming her character. 

Geraldine had received two letters from her mother since her 
marriage; one from Switzerland, containing but little news, giving 
a brief account of their travels, and expressing a hope that = was 
happy in, and reconciled to, her new position. To this she re- 
plied frankly, that the baron was kind, generous, indulgent—all 
she could hope for or desire. 

The second letter came from England, and its contents were 
much more important. It announced their intention of leaving 
Europe for some time, and the probability of their never return- 
ing. Her father, through the intercession of a noble relative— 
Geraldine had often heard him mention this name when conversing 
with their visitors, though she had never seen the illustrious indi- 
Sa who bore it—had obtajned a lucrative appointment in 

ia. 

“You know, my dear Geraldine,” the letter continued, “ that 
the voyage will be a long and an expensive one. Had your father 
inherited the estate that unquestionably he had a right to succeed 
to, but which the cruel malice of your paternal uncle placed in the 

ssion of a comparative stranger, an alien to our race, and 
und to us by no ties of sanguinity, he would have been placed 
far beyond the necessity of accepting this appointment, which will 
impose upon him an amount of labour from which his age and ex- 
pectations ought to have rendered him perfectly free. It was to 
obtain this estate, by setting aside the will of your uncle, that he 
lost, too, in a protracted lawsuit, a large sum of money—nearly 
the whole of what he inherited on the decease of your grandfather. 
I mention these things to you now, Geraldine, because at length 
settled and established as you are, you will be able to comprehend 
them. Why I was before unwilling that you should share the 
anxieties that beset us, you will not fail to understand. 

“Now, my dear daughter, you must not forget—indeed, | 
am sure you will not—that it is through the sacrifices we have 
made, the efforts that we have maintained to keep our true posi 
tion in society, that you have made that brilliant marriage that 
has rendered you so happy, and scattered at your feet wealth that, 
in your wildest dreams, you could never have thought of posses* 
ing. You say the good baron is indulgent and generous. You 
need not, then, hesitate to appeal to him; he is our relation, and 
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you may, as far as is necessary, make him “reunions with the 
circumstances I have imparted in this letter. You need not ask 
our husband for a gift, but for a loan, and we look to you, 
raldine, for this proof of your affection. It is absolutely neceg- 
sary that we should raise some money, and that shortly, Five or 
six hundred pounds will suffice—a bagatelle compared with the 
baron’s reputed income. There is some little matter between the 
baron and your father, he informs me, which can be arranged at 
the same time. For this we are willing, of course, to pay interest 
if the baron requires it, and te father will sign any security that 
his agents or the bankers through whom the money may be re- 
mitted may propose. I must admit to you, my dear Geraldine, 
that I was much opposed to making this application through you 
to the baron—indeed, to making it at all—but your father does 
not see it in the same light, as in the course of two years, or three 
at the furthest, he will be able to repay the baron. 1am only 
acting under his directions, as you will not fail to explain to the 
dear baron, . . . . . Our stay in England will be limited to two 
months, and then we shall sail for Calcutta. At present we are 
staying at Southampton, but shall remove to London jin a few 
days to commence the necessary preparations for our voyage, We 
shall look for a letter from you addressed to the Hotel, 
street, awaiting our arrival.” 

The above is only a fragment of Madame Werner’s letter, but 
as it contains the whole of the object for which it was written, we 
need not inflict the rest upon our readers, 

This letter greatly shocked and annoyed the baroness; that her 
father was already under a pecuniary obligation to her husband, to 
whom she had not brought a stiver in the way of dowry, caused 
the blood to mount to her cheeks, while she appreciated the more 
the reticence of the baron, who had never breathed a syllable on 
the subject. Still the thought that her parents were bh in want 
of this money, that upon the possession of it perhaps depended their 
ability to accept the advantages that had been offered them, preyed 
could she, Sedalia as the baron had been to her, ask him in 
1am her mind, and for a time seemed to overwhelm her. How 
plain terms for such a sum of money? for that it was a consider- 
able sum her own experience had now taught her. 

It was the first time since she had recovered from the shock of 
her almost forced marriage that the baron had found her gloomy 
and desponding. ‘That letter had brought all the past vividly to 
mind, but it had done more; it had told her how utterly depesdcat 

er parents must have been upon some extraneous source for pro- 

curing the means of subsistence. What those means had been she 

Was yet to learn, The sum they had obtained from the baron had 

not eyen been mentioned. She felt that she had been the partici- 
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pator in a guilty deceit at which her soul revolted; her high spirit 
was for the moment completely broken down. ; 

A hunting-party had been arranged for the day on which 
Madame Werner's letter arrived. The baroness excused herself, 
and retired to her apartments. The baron rode forth without her, 
and the indisposition of his wife was a sufficient plea for his not 
asking his guests to join him at dinner in the evening, as was 
customary with him on these special occasions. 

The - Ean broke up early, and the baron, full of anxiety, 
hastened to rejoin his wife. 

He found her in tears. 

“ Geraldine,” he said, “what is this? I remember now there 
was a letter for you in the post-bag this morning. You have 
received some bad news, my poor little darling.” 

“Very bad—very unexpected news,” she replied, hanging down 
her Ne | 

“From Switzerland ?” 

“No; but still from my mother. She writes from England.” 

= 4g is ill, then, or your father, perhaps?” 

“ “hee om 

“No? Then what is it that has affected you so?” 

“T shall never, in all probability, see my parents again.” 

“Not see them! What, then, has happened?” 

“My father has obtained some appointment in India. They are 
to sail in two months.” 

“In India! It is the same as inheriting a fortune! Those 
Indian appointments are not to be lightly refused. And is this 
the cause of your grief? But you are right. Forgive me, dear 
wife; you love your parents, and it is so long since I have 
known any, that I had forgotten there was such a sentiment 
as filial affection. Your tears reproach my age, Geraldine. Heaven 
pardon me.” 

The old man said this so kindly, so solemnly, that Geraldine 
felt a warm gush of gratitude spring up in her heart, and, rising 
involuntarily, she flung herself upon the bosom of her husband. 

“This is more than I hoped for,” said the baron, pressing her 
tenderly to his heart, his own eyes filling with tears. “ She loves 
me! Qh, thank Heaven—thank Heaven.” 

“ Geraldine,” he continued, when his agitation was a little sub- 
sided, “that your parents will be separated from you by so wide 
a distance is a calamity no doubt, but for all there will be a wider 
separation before there is a closer meeting. I could have wished 
they had been nearer to us, for I should like when the time comes 
that I must leave you, it should be in loving hands. I hope, dear 
wife, that it will not be yet, for I love you too well not to be 
father, mother, all to you, as long as Providence permits it.” 
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63 
“Oh, speak not thus!” replied Geraldine; “you are too good 


to me, too indulgent, and I am so unworthy of you.” 

“ Unworthy, Geraldine!” exclaimed the baron, surprised; 
“ what can have induced you to make such a self-accusation ?” 

« This letter,” she said, pointing to it on the table. 

“That letter?” 

“Yes, for I there learn that my father has—has laid himself 
under an obligation that he ought to have shrunk from with the 
man who was about to marry his daughter.” 

“Ts that all?” replied the baron; “think no more of it, I had 
well-nigh forgotten it.” 

“No,” said Geraldine, “it is not all, I blush to say it; you are 
my husband, I will have no secrets from you, but read that letter, 
and tell me if I ought not to feel myself degraded ?” 

Poor Geraldine, there was one secret sleeping in her bosom 
that she would not have told to her husband ; she forgot, too, in 
her indignation, that the letter was written in English, and that 
the reading of it by the baron would be a task of considerable 
difficulty. 

“You must translate it to me, if you wish me to know its 
contents,” said the baron; “ your father has not received the 
money that he was expecting, that is it; think no more about it, 
I can wait.” 

“Would that were all! No, he wants more money; he has 
sold me like a piece of merchandise. Oh, it is terrible to 
think of!” 

“Hush, Geraldine, hush! Do you know what your words 
imply? Do you know of what they accuse me?” 

“ Accuse you, my too generous husband ?” 

“Yes, Geraldine, for if you think this you must think that I 
have purchased your hand at the price of so much paltry gold— 
you, who I prize beyond all earthly treasure.” 

_ “Oh,” she exclaimed, falling on her knees before him, “ forgive 
me, forgive me! I had no such thought, on my soul, I had no 
such thought. I was innocent of this base transaction, I never 
knew of it till this letter ——” 

“My poor child, I believe it,” said the baron, raising her and 
placing her in a chair. “You are too pure, too good, too un- 
skilled in the world’s ways to have any such thought. The money 
your father had of me was a voluntary offer on my part. Let 
that satisfy you.” 

“Tam glad of this,” said Geraldine, “ but it ought not to have 
been—I, who came to you so dowerless; but they did not give 
me time for reflection.” 

“And you repent your marriage, then?” said the baron, sor- 
rowfully. 
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“No,” replied Geraldine, with a sad, sweet smile; “you are, 
indeed, father, husband, all to me.” 

The baron implanted a kiss on the pale face of his young wife. 
Then he said, gently: 

“ Read me this letter, Geraldine.” 

“T will render it faithfully, since you command me,” she said; 
“but I pray you when I have finished, to forget that it was ever 
written; and yet,” she added, sobbing, “he is my father, my poor 
father !” 

Geraldine had no difficulty in rendering the letter very fluently 
in the native language of her husband, but her divided duty in- 
creased her emotion, and sometimes almost choked her utterance, 
When she had concluded, the baron said : 

“ Your father measures us German barons by the wealthy barons 
of his own country, who are most of them rich enough to buy up 
a German principality. I am rich, true, as they estimate mches 
in this country, and I am, alas! chik lless, so I have been enabled 
to keep up the appearance of greater wealth than some in my 
position without impov crishingemy estate. Your father shall have 
this money, Geraldine; it is your own, for all that I possess will 
be ours. It will make you a little poorer, my child, but he is your 
father.” 

“ But he will repay it—he will be rich—he will come back to 
us with honour—and it is you who will enable him to take this 
long voyage. Ah, what am I saying! No, I ought not to let 

ou do this act of generosity.” 

“Calm yourself, Geraldine,” said the baron, tenderly. “I 
have made up my mind. I will spare it. I will trust to his 
honour.” 

Geraldine rose and paced the room several times, as if to collect 


herself for what she was about to say. Then she approached the | 


baron, and taking his hand, she said: 

“My husband, I ought to feel degraded in your eyes by the 
osition in which I am placed, but it “would be an insult to your 
ove to say I am so; I have been reckless, I have been extravagant, 

and you have never checked me, nor opposed my slightest wish; 

let me, then, make atonement for the past, let me share the sacri- 
fice you are about to make. My horses, my ponies, and my own 
carriage, let them be sold, and the grooms depart as soon as they 
can find employment elsewhere. I shall find plenty to amuse me 
in this old chateau, my music, your books, my household duties, 

our lovely gardens, and my birds and flowers. When you return 
from the chase I shall be here to receive and welcome your guests. 
Yes, I will sustain my part as the Baroness Rosenthal, but ‘not as 
I have hitherto done, the wild and reckless wife of an over- 
indulgent husband. Let it be so.” 
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«Qome, come, Geraldine, this is folly; you overrate the m 
nitude of this sum that I shall send to your father. What is it 
Only a year’s rent of two or three of my farms. I will see m 
banker to-morrow and arrange it. Your horses shall not be sold, 
only the tour in Switzerland that we had been talking of must be 

ut off for another year.” 

This little proposition of retrenchment on the part of the baron 
in some part reassured the baroness, and she retired to her room. 
to write to her mother, in a calmer mood than she had expected 
to be able to accomplish that task. 

As to the baron, with his German ideas, the sum, together 
with that he had already advanced, did appear a heavy one; but 
he consoled himself with the fact that the circumstance had 
elicited from his wife a stronger expression of regard and esteem 
than she had hitherto openly demonstrated. As to the money, the 
baron was too shrewd not to imagine that it would pass away from 
him for ever. 

When Geraldine had written and folded her letter, she had 
occasion to go to a morocco travelling-case, in which she kept her 
seals and other articles of bijouterie not in constant-use. The seal 
she wished to use had shifted to the bottom of the case, and it 
was necessary for her to turn out the contents. There lay, among 
the souvenirs of the past, the drawing of the school-house by the 
Rhine that Leopold had made for her, scarcely a twelvemonth 
before, and beside it a single glove, the fellow of that one she had 
let drop from the carriage*window as a parting token. 

Geraldine knew that he had left Bonn. She had called at the 
school to return a visit of congratulation that Madame Berendsohn 
had made her on her return from her wedding tour. There she 
had inquired, as if casually, what had become of the young artist, 
and had ascertained that he had taken his departure for good, 
And now where was he? Wandering about no one knew whither, 
and she with all those promises she had made to herself broken. 
She had not dared to speak to the baron in his behalf, for she felt 
it would be a treachery to his love—and, moreover, she might 
betray herself—and yet what might she not have done for him? 
Here was a thousand pounds willingly given by her husband to 
aid her father in his necessity, and for him she had not had the 
courage to ask for a single farthing. Again the pale face, the 
maddened form of Leopold rushing from the roadside, haunted 
her imagination, till she seemed to see him standing visibly before 
her; but the steps of her husband approaching broke the spell, 
she closed the morocco case and turned the key, and when he 
aend her boudoir, with a trembling hand she was sealing her 
etter. 


The baron held in his hand the post-bag, which a groom, who 
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had followed him, was waiting to receive to convey to the post- 
office. | 

“Tt is well,” said the baron, putting his wife’s letter into the 
bag before handing it to the — “and now, Geraldine, dis- 
miss this from your mind—think no more about it.” 

But Geraldine did think about it, and though she did not go 
the length of insisting that her carriage and horses should be sold, 
she accompanied the baron to the chase less frequently, was more 
reserved in her manner than before, and pursued none of that 
reckless extravagance in which she had previously permitted her- 
self to indulge. 

The baron, too, in spite of himself, was more restless than 
before ; he rode more recklessly after breakfast, and he drank more 
deeply after dinner; no doubt all this would have worn off after 
a few months, and all have gone on merrily as before, but at the end 
of about three months an accident occurred which strangely 
altered the fortunes of the baroness. 

One afternoon, when she was awaiting the return of the baron 
from the chase, instead of the usual cavalcade, a single horseman 
rode rapidly up the carriage-drive and hastily dismounted. Ina 

ew moments a couple of mounted grooms dashed out of the 
court-yard. Geraldine saw this from her window and rushed to 
the entrance-hall. There she found the servants assembled; they 
had forgotten their mistress for the moment in their anxiety. The 
baron had fallen from his horse, and a carriage had been sent for 
him. The grooms had been despatched into the town to fetch the 
surgeon and the baron’s physician. They arrived before the 


carriage returned; presently it was seen coming slowly over the 
smoothly gravelled road. 


Geraldine hastened to meet it. 

“ Baroness, you cannot see him,” said one of the baron’s friends, 
who rode by the side of the window; “he is insensible; are the 
doctors here ?” 

“ Yes, yes; but the baron, my husband—speak 4 

) my pe 

“Stunned by a fall against the root of a tree—we can tell 
nothing yet; calm yourself, the doctors will soon tell us if there is 
yl 

y this time the carriage had been driven up to the entrance of 
the chiteau, and the baron was lifted out and taken to his own 
room; thither the doctors followed him. Geraldine was not per- 
mitted to enter. 

Meantime, many of the neighbours of the baron, who had 
joined him in the field, rode in, and awaited with the baroness the 
result of the surgical examination. 


The physician was the first to leave the room of the baron; an 
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operation had been found necessary, and the surgeon still remained 
at his post. 

Genkiine had learnt from the visitors, who were waiting with 
her, that the trunk of a fallen tree, concealed by the brushwood, 
had caused the baron’s horse to stumble, throwing him violently, 
and causing him to pitch upon his head against the root of the 
tree upon which the fallen trunk had formerly grown; there was 
nothing, therefore, to break the concussion; it was like being 
dashed against a rock of solid granite. | 

The guests were but little surprised to hear the physician state 
that the skull of the baron had been seriously fractured. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that they could prevent the baroness 
from forcing her way into his apartment. 

“You can do no good there,” said the physician, “ and may do 
harm. I shall send a nurse and my assistant to relieve the 
surgeon; the baron shall not be left—all that can be done shall 
be; above ail, let the chateau be kept very quiet; if the baron 
should become conscious, you shall be immediately apprised 
of it.” 

So Geraldine was obliged to content herself with waiting for 
the occasional messages from the room of the injured man. 

The operation of the trepan was skilfully performed, and the 
patient was submitted to the usual treatment, but it was many 
weary hours before he exhibited symptoms of returning conscious- 
ness. When, at last, opiates could be administered, and the baron 
obtained some repose, the doctors began to give faint hopes of his 
recovery. 

At the end of the third day, after a refreshing slumber, the 
baron awoke, and breathed the first word he had uttered since his 
accident, “ Geraldine.” 

Then the baroness was admitted to his bedside, and from that 

moment she never left him, nursing him tenderly, moving like a 
shadow about the room, administering his melideds and such 
light food as he was permitted to take with her own hand. 
_ But the baron sank—the victim of a system, rather than of the 
inevitable result of his accident. He was not permitted to take 
those stimulants to which his frame had been so long accustomed, 
and which, to him, had become the absolute necessities of his 
existence. The doctors applied them when too late, but the light 
was already flickering in the exhausted lamp, and then what 
should have fed only served to extinguish it. 

Thus was the Baroness Rosenthal left alone in the world—the 
chateau now became hateful to her—the scenery around it, beautiful 
as it was, had for her too many saddening recollections, 

After the funeral she determined to ‘et it, with the grounds 
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belonging to it, which the baron retained in his own hands as 4 
farm; this she found no difficulty in accomplishing. The furni- 
ture, the horses, the carriages, all but their travelling-carriage, was 
sold, and the proceeds lodged at her bankers. She appointed an 
— to receive her rents and to represent her with her tenants, 
_— she resolved to travel, or to fix her residence at some distant 
ce. 
‘ Three of their servants only she resolved to retain—Franz 
Sternhold, the baron’s house-steward, who had been employed on 
his estate in various capacities from a boy; his favourite personal 
attendant, Henrich Dach; and one female servant, her own maid, 
Margaret Neumann; the latter was strongly attached to her mis- 
tress, and had made herself useful to her in a hundred different 
ways. She was about her own age—perhaps a year, or, at most, 
two years older, a fresh, rosy, active, willing, and quick-witted 
girl, She seemed to have become a lady’s maid by intuition, for 
she had received no instructions in this mysterious craft, and, in 
fact, had never been beyond her native town till engaged in the 
service of the baroness, As a needlewoman she was most accom- | 
plished, but here, it must be admitted, that education had per- 
fected natural ability, for she had served an apprenticeship to that 
art; she had, in fact, been recommendod to the barom by Madame 
Werner, who had employed her, and was the maid who had been 
specially engaged to occupy the rumble of the carriage, and to 
attend on Geraldine when the baron started with his wife upon 
their wedding tour. It was more as a humble companion and a 
protection to herself, than as a servant, that the baroness resolved 
that Margaret should accompany her. 

With these three for her establishment, her travelling-carriage 
retained, she could always travel post—for the rest, a suitable staff 
of domestics could be obtained in any place where she might make 
up her mind to settle. 

Again, the cupidity of the Werners, though without Geraldine’s 
knowing it, served her at this juncture. Had they been in 
England at the time of the death of her husband, there could be 
little doubt that they would have hastened to join her, and, once 
established at the chateau, they would have reigned paramount 
over both her and the estate. As it was, it might be many 
months before she heard from them, and she could not write to 
them, for they had given her no information beyond that con- 
tained in the Later of her mother. A few hurried lines, acknow- 
ledging the loan of the baron, was all she had received. 

About the time that the vessel in which Werner and his wife 
embarked put in at the Cape of Good Hope, a carriage and pair 
was conveying Geraldine leisurely along towards the Austrian 
dominions. 











































ROMA CAPITALE. 


“Roma Capitale!” The dream is accomplished, “ Italy is 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic.” Well have the words of that 
stirring strain been redeemed: 


Oh giovani ardenti d’ Italico amore, 


Serbate il valore pel di di pugnar. 


The actors have passed from the stage: one is a crownless exile, 
and the other draws the sword for the “ forestieti” which so often 
gleamed for Italy, but the fruit of their labour is not lost, and 
Italy has reached the goal of her desires. 

That heroic race, which, in many an unequal struggle against 
the “Tedeschi,” clung steadfast to their faith, unappalled by the 
agonies of Novara, have borne the banner of freedom step by step, 
till at last the red cross of Savoy waves over the Roman capitol. 
All honour to that patriot people who held no sacrifice too dear 
to free their fatherland. Many a less worthy brow has worh the 
crown of martyrdom than his, who, broken-hearted, left to his 
son the heritage of a crown and a ruined hope. The cause for 
which Charles Albert fought has triumphed now, and his son 
reigns over united Italy. 

“Roma Capitale!” Little can the stranger dream how the 
words throb through the heart of Italy. There were times when 
statesmen believed that the unification of Italy was a hopeless 
chimera. The most prosperous days of the Peninsula were said to 
be those when a network of rival republics kept alive the spirit 
of commercial enterprise. “ Dead Italy” could never live again 
as one kingdom, and if new life could ever breathe again through 
her pulseless veins, it must be called forth by continued dismem- 
berment. 

Some of those who held these views have lived to see them 
rudely dissipated, and to witness the scattered members of the 
Italian family gathered once more into their natural home. 

Rome is once more the capital of Italy. It may not be out of 
place at such a time to devote a few remarks to what will soon be 
a matter of absorbing interest. What will she do with it? was 
= asked before the ripe fruit fell, in its own good time, into 

er lap. 

And again the question is raised, can the ancient mistress-of 
the world ever become the centre and working capital of the 
Italian kingdom? It seems strange that such a question could 
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ever have been seriously mooted. The city which sufficed to rule 
the world is surely fit to be the capital of her earliest conquest, 
It may clear the way for future remarks, if we briefly contrast her 
and former state. T'wo serious difficulties are foreseen by 
those who would make the Eternal City (if we may use the 
expression) the “sentimental” capital, the place of pomp and 
pageantry, while the more serious duties of government were dis- 
charged in some northern city, where the politicians of this stirring 
could find a more congenial abode than amid the faded glories 

of the past. 

These obstacles are malaria and want of space. The first is 
the curse which followed on the desolation re by man, and 
may again be expelled by the hand of man. e bands of bar- 
barians which fell on expiring Rome began the work; and the 
petty strifes of the Colonna and his fellows completed the de- 
struction. 


The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride. 


It has been often asked why, in these days of civilisation, large 
tracts of fertile country should be desolate as the grave, which 
history proves to have been the homes of a prosperous and highly 
cultivated people. The boom of the bittern is heard amid the 
pools of the Mora Maremma, and the traveller, making his way 
through thickets of bay and ilex, comes suddenly upon the ruins 
of those great cities which formed the Etruscan League. So, too, 
we have ample proof that the city and surrounding country of 
Rome was the home of a dense and thriving population. 

The whole world flowed into Rome, as Juvenal tells us, and 
some authors have not hesitated to place the population at fourteen 
millions. The calculations of the ited Gibbon reduced these 

res, and the most moderate estimates to which credence can be 
owed give a population of four millions, The highest, however, 
of these figures seems not impossible, when we recollect that the 
Coliseum had accommodation for nearly one hundred thousand 
Fh that there were about nine thousand baths, and that 
ose who lamented the “ good old times which saw Rome content 
with one prison,” counted in the later days of the empire more 
than two thousand. It is clear that such a vast population could 
not have been confined to the city proper, but must have over- 
flowed into what is now considered the most deadly part of the 
Campagna. Where now a few scattered farm-houses, surrounded 
by funereal cypress, or an occasional convent, placed for additional 
security on some rising knoll, contain the only inhabitants of the 
district given over to “la febbre;” ruins are found at every step, 
attesting that the country was not always thus accursed. What 
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has been may be again. And if the attempts which have been 
made by the most beneficent of Rome’s rulers, and notably by him 
who paid with his life the ay of departing from received 
ideas, were again revived, there is little doubt that they would 
meet with success. There is a lonely castle on the slopes of the 
Maritime Alps, withering, with its surrounding territory, beneath 
the curse invoked long ago for the murder of a papal nuncio, but 
others attribute its declining prosperity to the exhalations of the 
sluggish Merula, which are permitted to poison the atmosphere. 
me was when it was held a species of sacrilege to interfere 
with nature. But a wiser era has dawned, and the all-powerful 
aid of science is invoked to ameliorate the lot of man, It has been 
well said that an army of one hundred thousand labourers trans- 
planted to the Campagna would soon drive back the enemy. If 
the stagnant ditches Were opened, and the teeming soil broken up, 
its crops would imbibe the miasma, which is food to the herb, but 
death to man, and the demon of fever, which chills the heart of 
the shepherd in his lonely watch, would soon be driven from its 
fastness. This scheme would, of course, entail risk to the pioneers, 
and death would exact his quota; but. the experience of the 
French besieging army proves that troops well fed and protected 
from the chills of night wet little cause to fear, especially if lar 
fires are lighted around the encampments to dry the air. e 
effect of population in diminishing the attacks of fever is well 
known in all districts subject to its ravages. It is possible to sleep 
with impunity in a house or city, when to pass the night in the 
open air would entail almost certain death from “ la perniciosa,” as 
the most dreaded type of fever is called. The dirtiest and at the 
same time most tained “ rione” of Rome, where for centuries past 
the unhappy few have been compelled to live in filthy squalor, is 
the quarter least exposed to the ravages of malaria—a fact which 
is accounted for by the disturbance of the atmosphere, occasioned 
by the requirements of a thickly crowded society. Salubrity of 
imate is a matter to which Italians will never be insensible. 
There mingles in their character a reckless bravery, and what we 
should deem an excessive horror of death. To them, in spite of 
misgovernment and oppression, life has, on the whole, been a sunny 
thing, and they are loth to leave it or run any risk that may incur 
its loss. To this feeling may be attributed the precautions which 
seem unnecessary to the stranger. The inhabitants of the country 
are careful to avoid violent exercise in the mid-day sun, or to sub- 
ject the body to a sudden chill, the sure precursor of fever. 
The Roman fever is identical with the ague engendered by the 
marshy exhalations of our own Fen Country, and needs the same 
precautions. When these are adopted—a rare occurrence with 
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the “ forestieri”—the risk of sickness becomes very slight. But 
after explanation has been made, we must confess that the 
climate af Rome always has been, and will probably continue, to 
a certain extent unhealthy towards the close of summer and before 
the first rains of autumn have fallen. The reader will recal the 
fears which the epicurean Horace felt for his dainty body as the 
“\etifer auctumnus” drew on, and how he was wont at that time 
to prefer the cool breezes of his Sabine farm. Juvenal relates how 
the patients shivered with “ quartan ague,” and Galen speaks of its 
treatment. 





















































The autumn is, however, the season when the Italian cities are h 
deserted by all, whom necessity does not compel to remain im- t 
mured in their heated walls. The government and its employés, a 
by choosing this season for their “ villeggiatura,” would avoid the ] 
unhealthy months, and might reseek the capital with recruited 
energies when the nielbadt rains have purified the atmosphere. ¢ 

Let those who dread the soft breeze which steals through the . 
streets of the city, from the pools of the Pontine marsh and the t 
we pastures of the Campagna, note the bearing of the men of 

rastevere. ’ 


The gallant race, nurtured amid the snows of Savoy, to become 
their country’s me IE will find a people whose physique 
may well compare with their own; and the thrifty Lombard will 
own that energy and commercial industry may be developed 
under softer skies than his own. One element there is in the 
Roman character, foreign to all other dwellers in the Peninsula, 
which finds expression in the look, half-proud, half-mournful, 
which meets us in the peasant’s face, onl beneath the snowy 
“tovaglia” of the village “ festa.” Whether it be that some 
mysterious ingredient mingles with the atmosphere, depressing 
the spirits, or that the memories of the place come back with 
“recollected music,” more fraught with woe than gladness, the 
Roman temperament has certainly more than the share of Italian 
seriousness—a quality which, blending with the manly virtues of 
the Piedmontese and the thrifty industry of the North, will con- 
tribute a most useful “ make-weight” to the pleasure-loving 
children of the South. | 

Let the statesmen of Italy only give evidence that they know 
the value of their new acquisition, and are determined to derive 
the fullest benefit from it, and every obstacle will yield to the 
enthusiasm of an united people. Let those on whom devolve the 
duty of preserving public orden resolve that brigandage shall be a 
thing of the past. The keeping of that district which once formed 
the ees between the States of the Church and the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies is committed to Italian soldiers, and the plea 
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js thereby rendered impossible that the extirpation of the “ mal- 
viventi” was impracticable, as long as pursuit must cease at the 
frontier. Thus will the peasants be freed from a demoralising 
influence, and the landed proprietors may safely spend the 
« villeggiatura” amid scenes of Arcadian beauty and simplicity. 
Space enough exists to house the peaceful army of civilians by 
which the capital will soon be invaded, without disturbing the 
hallowed relics which attract the stranger, or intruding on the 
value which 





Time, the beautifier of the dead, 


has consecrated. But, above all things, let the new occupants of 
the Eternal City determine to use every weapon which science 
affords to follow up the ‘‘cattiva aria” to its lurking-place in the 
Pontine Marsh. 

Let them girdle the city year by year with an increasing zone 
of cultivation, in accordance with the wise scheme of Pius VI. 
Then, while the salubrity of the city is increased, the resources of 
the country will be developed, and Italy will overcome the difli- 
culties, while she retains the prestige which breathes in the very 
words “ Roma Capitule.” 





AU REVOIR. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Av revoir! Ah, words so often said, 
With smiling hopefulness, in accents gay! 
As if an echo from death’s gloomy shade, 
How sadly do they couse this fatal day! 


“ Au revoir !” the brave young heroes cry, 
While to the bloody fields of war they speed; 
Yet still the ear might catch a stifled sigh, 
Whisp’ring of grief if one the heart could read. 


Au revoir! For France requires the aid 
Of every arm her gallant sons can give. 
They haste—with rifle and with sharpened blade— 
Onwards, for France to die, or France to live! 
Au revoir! Vive la France, et mort 
Aux Prussiens! Vain wish! That Vandal host, 
Its path marked by destruction, swarming o’er 
The plains, of rapine still, and murders boast. 


Au Revoir. 


Au revoir! With heart and soul they go, 
Their country’s latest hope—the rising mass— 

To meet those well-trained troops, the conquering foe, 
And find—not victory, but death, alas! 


Au revoir! Revoir! ah, where and when? 
Where the loud canons’ angry roar shall cease, 
Nor men, like tigers, kill their tellow men, 
And the dark valley passed, all shall be peace. 


Au revoir! In yonder distant world, 

When the pale spectres of the slaughtered meet, 
No more beneath the oriflamme unfurled, 

To march—yet still each patriot soul to greet: 


The voice of millions may in chorys rise, 
Praying for mercy to their native land— 
~—— to Him, above yon lofty skies, 
hose slightest words both heaven and earth commend. 


And He, the God of battles, yet may turn, 

In aid of crushed and prostrate France, the scale; 
And let it from its soil the invaders spurn, 

And bid their bragging savage rulers quail. 
Then, past the gloomy depths of dark despair, 

The sons of France may yet dream of la gloire; 
And threatening voices borne upon the air 

Pursue the flying foe with—Au revoir ! 


The above lines were suggested by articles in the Standard relative to a 
regiment—the 30th Chasseurs & Pied—which had gone three times from 
Boulogne only to be cut to pieces, and had come back three times to recruit. 
This gallant regiment marched for the fourth time to the front, a t m 
having arrived from head-quarters, at eleven o’clock at night, ordering them, 
without delay, to Amiens. They expected to meet the enemy at sunrise. 

“Tt was sad to look at the poor fellows and listen to their singing,” says 
the correspondent of the Standard, “as they passed down the Grande Rue, 
knowing well that the majority of them were marching to a swift and certain 
death. In the ranks were many gentlemen. We shouted out three lish 
* Harrahs !’ which had the effect of producing a shower of responses. ‘ Viva 
la France!’ ‘ Vive l’Angleterre !’ Mort aux Prussiens!’ Same of them are 
across the street to shake hands with us, and bid us, with a doubtful smile, 
*Au revoir!’ The train bore them away singing ‘ Mourir pour la Patrie.’ 
For six days we heard nothing of them, and lo to have news of them. At 
last it came ; they were, as usual, the first under fire, and again the old story of 
their glorious, but hopeless valour. yo seg with the marines, the Prussians 
in check, until their ammunition failed them ; and then they were cut to pieces 
for the fourth time, their commandant killed, and out of twenty officers, but 
three surviving.” 

































SHADOWS OF EVIL; OR, THE FATAL DREAM. 
“On! grandmamma, do tell us a story—a nice, horrible Christmas 


So pleaded little Alice, putting up a bright-eyed, saucy, rosy 
little face to my old, wrinkled, faded one, and her request was 
instantly followed up by a chorus of : 

“Qh, yes! do, please do! How delightful!” from all the young 
folks now fast leaving their different occupations, and gathering 
round their granny by the fire. 

It was a pretty sight, and one that made my old heart glad, to 
see the eager, flushed faces upturned towards mine in wondering 
expectation, the firelight glimmering and playing on the little 
golden heads and parted rosy lips. And my thoughts went back 
to other Christmas nights, long, long past, when my hair was as 
bright, and my eyes as young and happy, as those of my little 
grandchildren sitting here at my feet. 

Retrospection is, Y think, always more or less sad, and I felt my 
eyes growing dim and wet, when little Alice again impatiently de- 
manded a ghost-story, and brought me back from the past to the 
Latest with a start—from the past, peopled with so many dear 

ead ghosts, to this present Christmas night, bright with the glow- 
ing firelight, and merry with the laughing childish voices. I re- 
collected a strange weird story that had had great fascination for 
me When I was a girl. This story I had found in an old manu- 
script, a sort of diary belonging to my father. It had been written 
by an aunt of his, to whom the tale had been related by one of the 
actors in it. I had kept this manuscript by me; so, being the only 
oy I could think of, I sent one of the children for it, and 

etermined to read them that. As for its truth I certainly capnot 
vouch; but that consideration, I thought, was not very likely to 
trouble the heads of my little grandchildren. 


MY GREAT-AUNT’S STORY. 


I haven’t slept for three nights and days now, and begin to feel 
fairly worn out. A lady—a dear friend of ours—is dying; the 
doctor “ye there is no hope of recovery, and the end must be very 
near. ow solemnly beautiful she looks! lying there so still and 
white, the long black lashes drooping over the wasted cheeks, and the 
thick, white hair thrown back over the pillow from the low, broad 
brow. Sitting here in my chair by the bedside, and looking at 
Jan.—vVOL. CXLVIII. NO. DOI. @ 





















































Shadows of Evil; or, the Fatal Dream. 


her lying there so calm and motionless, death seems to have lost 


= 
F 
: 


terrors, to be rather some loving holy angel than the awful 
ruthless tyrant he is so often — As I watch her my 
thoughts involuntarily go back to the time when we first met h 
* a Since then she has lived entirely with us, nominally 
in the capacity of governess to my two little children, though she 
as been far too much of an invalid ever om ps very a J 
ix years ago! It seems a time, and yet, though the su 
ect has been tacitly ignored ant all that time, the story she 

ld mé then, comes back as vividly and clearly to my mind as 

when I first heard it. A strange eerie story it was, too; and as | 
uite a strong mental effort to keep me awake, I think | 
will employ the chilly, still hours of the night, in setting it down 
as well as I remember in her own words. 

Six years ago my husband and I were taking a little holiday on 
the Continent, and, in the course of our travels, we stayed some 
time at an hotel in Antwerp. One morning I chanced to be in 
the coffee-room, in common with several other people who were 
breakfasting. I was reading tlie newspaper, a was holding it 
tp so as to effectually hide my face. When I looked up, I noticed 
that a lady in deep mourning had entered. She was sitting still, 

ing forward, with her chin resting on her hand, apparently 
lost in thought. Her features were small and regular, her 
eyes were large and dark, and had a peculiarly startled, mournful 
expression. She jvas so pale as to be almost ghastly, and, though 
she did not look much abpve forty, her hair was white as snow. | 
was looking at her, wondering who she was, when she suddenly 
lifted her head and fixed her large, wild eyes on my face. She 
gazed at me for a minute or so, when, to my amazement, her ex- 
— changed from listless apathy to intense horror. Her 
tures worked convulsively, her whole frame trembled, and she 
turned from white to livid. She staggered to her feet, and, 
trembling in every limb, advanced a few paces, cried in af 
unhatural, subdued scream, pointing at me : ) 

“ She—she—the murderess ! the fiend—the fiend!” And, 
uttering a gasping cry, fell heavily to the ground. 

She was carried up-stairs, and a doctor sent for, but for two 
nights and days ‘all efforts Were powerless to arouse her from s 
state of insensibility, and when she did awake she was in a raging 
fever. It may be imagined that her illness caused no slight sens 
tion in the hotel, al in spite of my assertion that I had never 
seen her before, I thought I was looked on with some suspicion 
and rather avoided; but this may have been only my fancy—my 
husband said it was. 

At any rate, we were so much interested in the strange lady that 
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/ 

we determined to stay in Antwerp until she was on a fair road to 

. I tried to be of service in nursing and waiting on her, 
but was obliged to give it up; for as soon as she saw me at her 
bedside, though delirious, and recognising no one, she sprang up 
shrieked out something about daughter, murder, and fiend, an 
fell back in a fit. Her illness was a dangerous and tedious one, 
but at last she was well on to be moved to the sofa in her 
itti . That same day she sent a message, saying she wished 
to see me. Now I didn’t much like the idea of going alone, for, 
in the first place, I was fearful of making her worse again, and, in 
the i was rather afraid of her; for on the two occasions 
when we had met, her expression ‘as well as her wild words had 
been so full of a strange hatred, that I thought she might try to do 
me a mischief. 

However, I am easily persuaded, and I consented to go under 
my husband’s escort. She was lying on the sofa, her chin resting 
on her hand, in the old position. When we entered, the strange 
expression I had noticed before again crossed her features, now 
fearfully lined and pallid, and we could see that she had great dif- 
ficulty in eamilinn herself. Before I had half crossed the 
room, she almost screamed to me to come no nearer, and then, in 
an agitated voice, she put me through a perfect catechism as to 
who I was, my name, my age, where I lived, &., becoming 
calmer and more composed as we proceeded. Among other thin 
she asked me to remove the hair from my forehead, and when 
had done 80 she looked very much selioved, Presently she called 
me to sit by her on the sofa, and then, turning to us, she said : 

“T feel that I owe you an explanation of my conduct, which 
must have apnesine to you both strange and impertinent, and in a 
few days, when I hope to be stronger, I shall be quite ready to 
give you that explanation.” 

Then turning to me, and handing me a miniature which she 
took from her neck, she asked: 

“Did you ever see any one like that?” 

When I had looked I quite started, for it wus the portrait of 
& girl exactly like myself. I feel this strange likeness a great 
drawback to describing her, as I am thus forced to describe 
myself as well—perhaps at the risk of being thought vain—but, 
oop aca Her skin was a clear olive, and quite colourless. 

er hair, was of a dark chesnut brown, very long and thick; 
her eyebrows were straight and black, as were her lashes. A 
straight, short nose, a full, small mouth, oval face, and great black 
ayes which had a timid, scared look, completed the picture. When 

returned the miniature, she said, in a low voice: 

“That was my daughter !” : 

a 
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' At her request we passed a portion of each day with her, in order, 
ee ome quite accustomed to me, and in‘a dort time we 
became mutually attached. It was not till a few weeks later that 
she told us the story, as far as I can remember as follows: 


Five years my husband died, and I and my daughter 
Pauline were left alone and friendless in the world. We had no 
near relations, and were all in all to each other. We were neither 
rich nor poor, but managed to live very comfortably, though very 
quietly, in a small house in London. Pauline was nineteen years 
of age, and was engaged to a young barrister—a Mr. Lawrence, 
to s she was shortly going to be married. It was some few 
months after my dear busbant's death that the awful curse that 
blighted, and eventually destroyed, her young life first began. 
She declared that, whenever she looked in a glass, she saw by the 
side of her own another face, the fac-simile of her own. At first, 
thinking she couldn’t be in earnest, we laughed, and joked her 
about it; but we were soon convinced of the reality of her own 
belief in it, for she got depressed and nervous, and at last so ill, 
that we became alarmed, and took her to a physician, who 
couldn’t in the least understand her case, but thought her nerves 
must be out of order, and treated her accordingly, but without 
the slightest result. It was about this time that Pauline received 
an invitation from an old maiden aunt of my husband’s to spend 
a month or two with her in Scotland. Glad of an opportunity of 
giving her change of air and scene, we readily consented to her 

oing. She stayed away three months, and, when she returned, 

rought with her the tidings of her aunt’s death, which had taken 
place very suddenly after a few days’ illness. She seemed very 
giad to come home, and said she had been very dull and lonely in 
Scotland, never having seen anybody but her aunt and her two 
servants. On my asking her whether she were still annoyed by 
seeing double in a glass, she told me no—but said, that since she 
had been away she had been equally troubled in another way. I 
asked her in what way, and she told me that she constantly 
dreamt the same dream over and over again. It was a connected 
story, and took an entire week to complete, always being taken up 
where it was broken off the sprevious night; then she had one 
night’s respite, and then came the same six nights’ dream all over 
again. As she seemed very much agitated, I asked her if the 
dream were disagreeable ? 
_ “To me it is, very,” she said,“ and yet when you have heard 
it you will think me, perhaps, very foolish for minding it at all. 
I t that one night my aunt and I were startled by a 
loud knocking at the gate, the cause of which proved to be a 
stranger who had lost his way, and asked shelter for himself and 
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horse. Next morning I saw that he was a tall, fair man, with 
waving golden hair, and deep blue eyes that had an odd sneering 
look in them, and seemed to have the faculty of seeing right 
through you, and reading your thoughts. He was extremely 
handsome, and the delicacy of his complexion gave him almost 
an effeminate look. He exercised a strange power over those 
around him; every one felt constrained and uncomfortable in 
his presence. He rarely spoke, and, when he, did, it was in 
deep; measured, passionless tones, that sounded like the voice 
of a dead man. He continued staying with us, making him- 
self quite at home, week after week, and while my aunt secretly 
resented this, she seemed utterly unable even to hint to him on 
the propriety of his going. Even the servants stood in awe of 
him, and obeyed him as their master, while over me his influence 
was almost boundless; he had but to express a wish, or look at 
me with his strange eyes, and I felt compelled to obey him, From 
the first I had disliked him, but now I positively hated him; but 
it was a hate mixed with fear. One day I was sitting by the 
little river that ran through my aunt’s grounds, thinking that I 
would endure it no longer, but would return home, when, on 
looking up, I saw my-tormentor, Mr. Mandeville, slowly comin 

towards me with his usual sneering smile playing on his lips ne 
in his eyes. My first impulse was to fly, but had seen me, and 
evidently wished to speak to me, and what he wished to do that 
I knew he would do. So I waited, and when he reached me he 
flung himself on the grass by my side, looked at me attentively 
ci @ minute or two in a way that made me shudder, and then 

“*Good morning, Pauline; I have come here on purpose to 
talk to you.’ | 

“T started; how dared he, a stranger, address me with such 
familiarity. 

“¢Sir,’ I n, indignantly. 

“*Ah? he interrupted, with a low, musical, unmirthful laugh, 
‘I see you don’t like being called Pauline? Well, it does_not 
much matter, as I shall soon possess the right of calling you by 
whatever name I please.’ 

_ “I felt so astonished that I could do nothing but look an 
inquiry, to which, after gazing at me coldly and insolently, he 
presently replied : 

“*<You must be aware that you are the cause of my protracted 
stay in this place. At first I was simply struck by your great 
beauty. Then I grew interested in ge I loved you.’ He 


sto looked at me, and gave the same low musical laugh as 
been ‘You must have known I loved you.’ ’ 


“ And with that he tried to take my hand. 
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 ¢No! no!’ I cried, snatching it away and shrinking back in 
terror. 

“< Pauline,’ he said, gently, but firmly, drawing me towards 
him, ‘ you will marry me, you must be my wife—say you will. 

“ But I only answered with a sob. Then, taking me in his 
arms with an iron strength that defeated all my efforts at re 
sistance, and utterly subdued me, he fixed his deep blue eyes on 
mine with an intensity I cannot describe, asking me at intervals 
if I would marry him. At first my answer was always ‘No; 
but after a time, under the influence of this strange mesmerism, [ 
began to experience a new sensation of calm and happiness, and 
even love for this man. I felt that some power quite independent 
of myself was forcing me to do as he wished; but utterly unable 
to resist it, I actually promised to marry him whenever and as 
soon as he liked. Then he told me that, thinking I should con- 
sent, he had prepared everything, including the license and the 
witnesses, so that the marriage could take place at once. I seemed 
to be listening to him in a dream, and, scarcely had he finished 
speaking, when I fell fast asleep in his arms. When I recovered 
consciousness, I found myself in a little country church, which I 
knew to be about thirteen miles from my aunt’s house; a clergy- 
man and two other men who were present were strangers to me. 
And here the ceremony was performed, and I returned home the 
lawful wedded wife of a man who was almost a stranger to me, 
and whom, until to-day, I had detested. The marriage was 
kept a profound secret, and our life went on much as before, only 
that my husband’s influence over me increased, and I gradually 
left off caring for him, and began to hate him even more than I 
had done before. We constantly quarrelled now—I was always 
trying to resist his authority, which 1 felt was becoming intolerable 
—and, in hopes of causing a separation or a divorce, I never let 
pass an opportunity of provoking, and even insulting him. Well, 
things went on like this for about two months, when one day 
during a quarrel, when I was in a great passion, I lost all control 
of myself, and struck him in the face. 

“*So, Pauline,’ he said, with an odious laugh, ‘you have de 
cided that it is to be war. Neither man nor woman has ever 
struck me before, and never shall again. Iam sorry you have 
forced me to this.’ 

“So saying, he took hold of my hands and struck me a violent 
blow on the left temple. I fell sick and faint to the ground. He 
took me up in his arms, carried me to my own room, and bathed 
and bound my bleeding temple. I was ill for several weeks after 
that, and he tended and waited on me with the tenderest care 
possible. But I determined, in spite of his kindness, that as soon 
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as I was well I would stop no longer with him; and accordingly, 
I had not been down-stairs a week, when I left him and Scotland, 
and came to London home again.” 

And this was Pauline’s dream. Itcertainly was a very remark- 
able one; but, however, I represented to her that after all it was 
only a dream, the repetition of which was probably caused by its 
having impressed her very much at first, and her nerves pong in 
a very excitable state. I told her that I had often heard of 
dreams which were continued from night to night, and were quite 
as sensible and connected as hers, and had yet meant nothing, and 
had had no result whatever. 

But this did not satisfy Pauline, for she declared that she knew 
the Philip Mandeville of her dream was really alive somewhere, 
and that some day he would come and claim her, Her marriage 
with Edward Lawrence was now at hand, and whether it was that 
she was so busy with her preparations I don’t know, but whatever 
the cause, her troublesome dream quite ceased, and indeed she 
seemed to forget all about it. At last the wedding-day arrived. 
They were married very quietly, and went to spend a three weeks’ 
holiday in Italy. They had taken a pretty little house close to mine 
and I had got everything yery nice al comfortable by the time 
they returned. Pauline was looking very well and happy—much 
better than when she went away—and was never troubled now 
with unpleasant dreams. They fived very quietly and happily in 
their new home for nearly two years, chy in obedience to a 
cruel fate, one miserable night our happiness was destroyed, and 
all our lives were blasted for ever, and the third and last act of the 
awful tragedy began, 

It happened one evening Edward took Pauline and I to the 
opera. She was in high spirits that night, and was enjoying her- 
self thoroughly—as, indeed, were we all. In the interlude before 
the last act, she took up the opera-glasses and began examining 
the people in the boxes, when suddenly she dropped the glasses, 
turned very white, and uttered a sort of moan. 

“ What is it, darling?’ I asked. 

She didn’t answer, but turning to Edward, caught hold of his 
arm almost fiercely, and said, in a harsh whisper: 

“Let us go home, let us go home this instant.” 

Surprised and rather alarmed, we got up and followed Pauline, 
who was already nearly at the door, and we had scarcely joined 
her in the entrance-hall when she fainted. The next morning she 
said she felt much better, but her face belied her, for she looked 
very ill and pale. When we were alone I asked her what had 
upset her so at the opera; and she told me, with a terrified look 
that she had seen her dream husband, and that he had seen and 
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recognised her. Of course I thought this was all nonsense, and 
only an accidental resemblance to an imaginary face, but there 
was no convincing Pauline that it was so, and she insisted on 
leaving London directly, and spending some time in the country, 
We were away about a month, and when we returned home late 
one evening, the servant told us that a gentleman had called, and 
was then waiting for us in the drawing-room. We asked his 
name, but he had given none, saying only that he was very well 
known to Pauline. On hearing this Pauline turned very pale, 
and trembled so violently that she had to lean against the wall for 
support. 

“Edward,” she moaned, “don’t go, don’t go; I don’t know 
him, and I cannot see him.” 

But Edward, looking very stern and angry, said he must un- 
derstand why she was so agitated at the presence of an utter 
stranger, and told her he insisted on her gomg. In reply, Pauline 
burst into tears, and implored him not to force her, on which 
Edward took hold of her arm and almost dragged her up-stairs to 
the drawing-room. When we entered, a gentleman rose and 
advanced towards us, and I saw with a feeling of surprise and 
even terror, that in appearance he exactly resembled the descrip- 
tion of the man of Pauline’s almost forgotten dream. He ad- 
vanced with asmile to Pauline, who was very pale, but quite calm 
now, took her hands in his, kissed her, saying, in a low voice: 

“T have found you at last, my darling. I have come to take 
you home.” 

Pauline was quite passive, and spoke not a word; and, indeed, 
for a few moments we all seemed to be under a spell. Edward 
was the first to recover, and advancing to his wife, pulled her 


roughly from the stranger’s grasp, saying, or rather screaming, for 
he was in an awful passion: 


“ Who are you that you dare to treat my wife thus?” 
The gentleman appeared much surprised, looked first at Pauline, 
then at Edward, and then said, calmi : 


“WhoamI? My name is Philip Mandeville, and that lady is 
my wife.” 

“Your wife !” 

“ Yes, my wife; if you require proof, I can give it you.” 

He handed us what proved to be a certificate of marriage 
between himself, Philip Mandeville, and Pauline Rivers, properly 
registered, signed, and witnessed. We were stupefied, Edward 
even more so than I, as he had never even heard of the dream. I 

lanced at Pauline. She was standing motionless, white as death, 
ut looking more asleep than awake, without any expression 
whatever on her face. i thought, could she have deceived me, 
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had she really enacted what she had described to me as only a 
dream ? Had she really married and fled from this man, and been 
base enough to marry another? This terrible thought made me 
turn faint and dizzy for a moment, and I was obliged to accept of 
a chair brought me by Mr. Mandeville. But after eat a 
few minutes, and remembering how good ‘and true Pauline had 
been all her life, and that her visit to her aunt was the only time 
she had ever been separated from me, I came to the conclusion 
that she was the innocent victim of some horrible, mysterious plot, 
but whether devised by man or devil I knew not. 

Presently, after a scene of furious altercation between the two 
men, Mr. Mandeville turned to Pauline, and bade her come with 
him, but she, suddenly acquiring speech and action, and shrinking 
from his touch, shrieked out: 

“No, no, no! Edward! mother! save me!” and fell fainting 
into my arms. 

We carried her up-stairs, where I remained with her, leaving 
Edward to dismiss our unwelcome guest; and when I came down 
in the evening I heard that he had gone soon after we had left 
the room, saying that we should shortly hear of him again through 
his lawyer. And this was no empty threat, for, two days after- 
wards—during which time Edward had been to Scotland, and 
found in Goldmore church the registered entry of the marriage, 
and signed in Pauline’s own handwriting—we received a letter 
from his lawyer, summoning us to appear at court. The evidence 
went terribly against us; Mr. Mandeville produced the witnesses 
and the clergyman, who all swore to Pauline as the woman at 
whose marriage in Goldmore church they had been present. He 
also gave the whole story of his acquaintance with her, which 
tallied with the dream in date and circumstance exactly. In fact, 
the evidence on his side was complete—there was not a single 
loophole—while we, on the contrary, had not a shred. No one 
but Edward and I—and even his belief was far from strong, but 
only born of a wild, despairing, reasonless hope—believed in 
Pauline’s story that she had never seen, much less married, this 
man but in a dream, and our belief in her was less than no use, 
Her aunt, who could have proved that no gentleman had ever 
stayed with her during Pauline’s residence in Scotland, was dead. 

er house was situated in a wild, uninhabited part of the country, 
the nearest village being ten miles off. She was extremely un- 
social and retiring in her habits, wanted no friends, and made 
none. Her entire household consisted of but herself and two 
servants, both of whom had lived with her parents before her, and 
Were then extremely old. These servants were sought for, and 
summoned to appear at the trial, but only one answered the sum- 
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mons, the other having died some months previously. She was 
very old and feeble; so old that her persistence in declaring that 
no stranger had ever visited her mistress at that or any other time, 
weighed very little in our favour, though our counsel made the 
most of it, and was eventually thrown entirely on one side. Our 
chance would, I think, have been greater if Pauline had not dis. 
closed her dream, which was only treated as a silly fabrication, 

Under the conviction that Philip Mandeville and his witnesses 
really believed that Pauline was his wife, we offered large rewards 
for the discovery of a woman resembling her, feeling certain that 
somewhere or other there must be such a woman. But it was all 
in vain. No such person could be found, and at last Edward 
wholly and openly doubted the truth of Pauline’s story. But it 
was not so with me; no amount of evidence against her could 
shake my faith in her. And was I not right? For who in the 
whole world was so competent to judge of her guilt or innocence 
as I, who had known her all her life? But, nevertheless, this con 
stant disappointment, and, still more, Edward’s conviction of his 
wife’s falseness, made us sadly disheartened. But, as a drowni 
man will catch at a straw, so I suddenly remembered that both in 
the dream and in our prosecutor’s story he had struck her a severe 
blow on the temple. Ought there not to bea scar? This ques 
tion was put to Mr. Mandeville, and he admitted having struck 
her, adding, with his mocking smile, that he had no doubt that 
she still bore traces of the scar. He seemed excessively surprised 
to find that there was no appearance of any scar whatever, but 
neither he nor the jury would believe that there never had been 
any, and in the end the verdict was given in favour of Mr. Mande 
ville, and Pauline was pronounced guilty of bigamy, we having to 
pay all costs. It is impossible to describe the misery we experienced 
when it was thus determined, for to Pauline I had always spoken 
as hopefully as I could of the truth being sure to prevail at last; 
so it was a still greater blow to her than to me. Her greatesi grief 
was caused by Edward’s never having come near us since the trial, 
With some difficulty we found out his address, for he was still in 
London, and Pauline wrote to him, imploring him to come and 
see her once more, if only to tell her he believed her. The next 
day he came to see us, but it was only to bid her farewell for ever, 
and to tell her that he never, never could forgive her. 

He said that he was going to start for Australia that night. It 
was all in vain that Pauline wept and clung to him, going on het 
knees to him to implore him to take her with him; he only put 
her from him harshly and ccldly, But he was so changed in ap 

arance and voice, and looked so ill and broken-hearted, that evel 

» who saw him treat my poor child so, had not the heart to re 
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proach him, That night he sailed, as he intended, and from{that 
day to this he has been lost to us. 

‘All these terrible events were too much for Pauline’s health to 
withstand, and she had a dangerous attack of brain fever, from 
which she was never expected to recover. However, bea is 
strong and elastic, and after a weary two months, which nearly 

ulled me down, she was pronounced entirely out of danger, But 
never after that was she anything but a mere shadow of her forzer 
self. The beauty of feature was still hers, but she had lost for 
ever in this world the beauty of freshness and youth. Her great 
dark eyes, larger than ever now, seen in contrast with her thin, 
haggard face, always wore a mournful, startled, terrified expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Mandeville, who had constantly called during her illness, 
was now oftener at our house than ever, and nothing I could say 
or do could prevent him. He told Pauline that he was very 
anxious that they should renew their relations as husband and 
wife, but that he should never compel her against her wish. I 
asked him how he could be so mean-spirited as to wish to live 
with a woman whom he must believe to have been false to him, 
and who he knew did not love him. He answered, with a laugh, 
that he loved her so much that he could forgive her anything, even 
the loss of her beauty, 

For some considerable time Pauline was resolute in her deter- 
mination to have nothing whatever to do with him; but gradually, 
to my dismay, this man seemed to be gaining a strange influence 
over her, She always knew instinctively when he was coming, 
and for some time previously would be very restless. She quite 
ceased showing any repugnance for him while he was with her, 
and would always show him the greatest deference, obeying his 
slightest word or wish, though after he had gone she would profess 
to hate him again as much as ever. 

And so it went on, his power over her growing stronger and 
stronger, through, I am convinced, some horrible mesmeric in- 
fluence, till one day, utterly regardless of my most earnest entreaties, 
she consented to become his wife. 

In about a week from this time they started for the Continent, 
[ accompanying them at Pauline’s Sites. For some time we 
travelled about, and finally we settled in a beautiful country-house 
near Liége. Mr. Mandeville appeared to be excessively fond of 
his wife, and was kindness itself to both of us, but in spite of his 
kindness and his attentions, I always detested him, construing 
them into eee and satire. Pauline, ever since we lived with 
him, seemed to have lost all individuality, and to have become a 
mere automaton. She always looked more asleep than awake, 
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rarely spoke, always implicitly obeyed her so-called husband, pas. 


sively accepted his affection, but never gave any in return, entirely 
lost all interest in everything, and habitually had an expression of 
vacancy, seeming more like a sleep-walker than a rational being, 
This impassiveness continued for about a year, when another 
change took place in her—another step nearer to the end. It 
was on the second anniversary of Edward’s departure for Australia 
that she suddenly woke up as from a trance. 

From that day her manner towards her husband totally changed. 
She no longer obeyed his every word and look; but, on the con- 
trary, treated his wishes with open disrespect, avoided him as much 
as possible, repulsed his caresses, never said a civil word to him. In 
fact, she ceased to be the gentle being I had ever known her, and 
seemed to have regained more than her former hatred of him. At 
first he treated this open rebellion with great forbearance, never 
taking offence, thinking that she couldn’t be well, and under this 
idea . even petted her more than before. But her manner 
towards him, instead of becoming better, became more and more 
insolent, and was at last so intolerable that her husband could 
stand it in silence no more, and the quarrels and altercations be- 
tween them were frequent and violent, he never losing his temper, 
and always ending by subduing her with his quiet, cutting 
sarcasms. One day, during the course of a quarrel, Pauline said 
something very insulting; Philip insisted on her apologising, 
which she refusing to do, he commanded her to leave the room, 
and said he would carry her up-stairs and lock her up if she re 
fused to obey. But Pauline, who had worked herself up into a 

rfect frenzy of passion, without waiting for the threat to be ful- 
filled, went up to her husband, struck him in the face, and, with- 
out speaking a word, left the room. 

Shocked, I hastened after her, and saw her distinctly entering my 
room. I followed her, but when I got into the room she was not 
there! Surprised and perplexed, 1 went along the passage lead- 
ing to her own apartments, and, as I was looking, I saw her, as I 
thought, descending the stairs. I called to her, but she did not 
answer. I followed her down-stairs, but when I got to the 
bottom, she was nowhere to be seen. More and more astonished 
and uneasy, I searched everywhere down-stairs, &nd at last went 
up again, where I found Pauline lying insensible on her bed. 

hen she recovered, I asked why she had not answered me when 
I called to her on the stairs. She said she had never been down 
at all, but had gone straight to her own room. And thus it was 
that the monstrous thing first appeared—for, from that day, 
Pauline, I, Philip, and the servants were constantly seeing an- 
other being, exactly like Pauline in face, figure, and dress, with 
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this only difference, that this other had a fearful scar across the 
left temple. At first it was only seen occasionally, then more 
frequently, and at last ee 8 It haunted Pauline—wherever 
she went, it went—whatever she did, it did, as if in hideous 
mockery. Often, at dead of night, a fearful mocking, demoniac 
laugh would ring through the house, awakening and terrifying 
every one in it. We could keep no servants; one left as fast as 
another came, and we were shunned and avoided by everybody. 

Philip had hitherto treated Pauline with great gentleness and 
forbearance, but now his conduct towards her underwent a 

reat change. He neglected her utterly. He seemed to have a 
Sites of any one seeing her—and who can wonder, attended as 
she always was by that fearful shadow? He kept her entirely 
shut up in her own apartments, allowing no one but himself and 
me to be with her, and never allowed her to go out, except when 
he himself took her to walk in the gardens, which he had caused 
to be walled all round. He would often absent himself for weeks 
at a time, and when he returned would sometimes fill the house 
with visitors; and then for days there would be nothing but feast- 
ing, and drinking, and music, and.dancing, interrupted every now 
and again by the terrible unearthly laugh, which would startle the 
guests in the midst of their feasting, and turn the women pale 
with fear. 

At these entertainments he never permitted his wife to be 
present, always explaining to his guests that she was either away 
on a visit, or in too delicate a state of health to allow of any ex- 
citement. But his constant ill-treatment never reached actual 
violence—he never lost his temper even. His lips were for ever 
set in a mirthless stereotyped smile; his low musical voice never 
changed in key or intonation; yet he never let an opportunity 
pass of wounding my unhappy child’s feelings by his quiet sneers, 
taunting her about her lost husband, and her awful fiend atten- 
dant. And still the dreadful double never left her, and from 
having at first been half frightened to death by it, she was fast 
becoming reconciled to its horrid presence. It used to talk to her, 
giving her advice, and telling her to do this or that—she always 
quietly obeying it. 

_Under its devilish influence a great change came over Pauline. 
Till then she had always confided everything to me, talked to 
and consulted me freely on every subject; but now she became 
sullen and moody—wovuld go for whole days without speaking a 
Word, and taunted and insulted her husband more than ever, the 
fiend always at her elbow inciting her on. And still the strange, 


wild cries continued night after night, and day after day, makin 
one’s blood run cold. , =? , . , 
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Sometimes I tried to speak to Pauline of the mysterious shadow 
that haunted her; but she would never.allow me to say anything 
on the subject, saying it was no business of mine—it did me no 
harm. At last, one awful night, 1 was awakened by the sound of 
a shot, followed by a yell, so fiendish, so discordant, and 0 
triumphant, that I shuddered to the very marrow. Hurriedly 
throwing something over me, I rushed to my daughter’s room, 
whence the sound proceeded, and was there met by a sight so 
ghastly and horrible, that I staggered back almost fainting against 
the wall. On the bed lay Philip Mandeville, in a pool of his own 
blood, dead—Pauline, a pistol in her hand, was lying beside him 
insensible—and over them both was her semblance standing out 
dark and distinct against the brilliant moonlight that was stream. 
ing through the window, with an expression of fiendish triumph 
and delight on its ghastly features, the horrid scar standing out 
red and swollen from the livid deathlike brow. One hand was 
grasping Pauline by the throat as if trying to strangle her, and 
the other, red with blood, was waving wildly in the air. |, 
together with the servants who had rushed to the room, shrank 
back in terror. : 

“Mine, mine—she is mine for ever!” shrieked the fearful 
monster, and vanished. 

Philip Mandeville was dead—murdered—and murdered by 
Pauline. She herself confessed to having done the deed at the 
instigation of the fiend. She became a prey to bitter remorse, 
which brought on another attack of brain fever, and within a 
month of her husband’s death she was hopelessly insane. 

The law acquitted her of the crime on the plea of insanity, and 
she was allowed to remain where she was under my care. She 
had temporary intervals of sanity, when she would implore me to 
save her from the fiend, who still continued to haunt her. In 
her ravings she would constantly call on Edward, and implore him 
to come to her, saying that she had avenged him. And so we 
dragged on six weary months; when one night—the whole 
of the preceding day she had been perfectly sane and rational, 
though very ounk and ill—I was awakened by the same fiendish 
yell as before, and found my dear child lying beside me, quite 
dead, with a knife buried in her heart, and the demon bending 
exultingly over her. 


Having finished the last words, I laid aside my pen and went to 
the bedside to see if Mrs. Rivers still slept. Bending over her! 
gently kissed her pallid brow, and started back to find it cold 
as ice. 

Yes, she was indeed at rest now, for, even as I was writing, het 
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sorely tried spirit had bade farewell to its earthly home, and was 
winging its happy way to rejoin her poor murdered child in a 
brighter, purer world than ours. 


And here my aunt’s manuscript ended. I closed the faded 
yellow leaves, laid aside my spectacles, and drew my chair closer 
to the fire, and for a few minutes no one spoke. 

It made me smile to see the little round faces looking so very 
grave, sO prematurely wise. 

“Ts it true, grandmamma?” at last asks little Alice, looking u 
with her great, wide blue eyes, in a whispered voice, as if emia 
of breaking the silence. | 

“T cannot tell you, my child,” I answered, smoothing the 
bright soft curls; “but true or not, you may be sure Pauline is 
happy now.” ; 

“ But the demon claimed her for ever, granny,” the child con- 
tinued, in a low, awed tone. 

“Then take my word for it, my dear, that the fiend overstated 
his power; for, however deep the mystery, and however great the 
suffering, all God’s creatures are certain to be good and happy 
at las’. And now don’t you think we had better ring for supper?” 
I went on, kissing her soft red lips. “ What say you, little folks 
all—wouldn’t you like to renew your acquaintance with the 
Christmas pudding ?” 

“Oh, yes—let us have supper,” chimed in a chorus of small 
voices ; cnd, under the influence of this new idea, the spell was 
broken—ithey seemed entirely to forget the story I had just read, 
and chattered, and played, and laughed as merrily as ever. 

At last supper was over, and that _— arrived when even 
on aaa ceased to charm, and at length all the sleepy little 

eads were softly nestled to rest, where everything was forgotten 
in sweet dreamless sleep. But I sat up long by the glowing fire- 
light, thinking of dear old friends and sweet familiar faces—now 
long since dead and gone—and wondering if I should ever see 
another Christmas night on earth. 





















BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


Vill. 


ARTHUR IN LONDON, 


Arruur Fossery’s journey to the firm of Raikes, Scott, and 
Raikes, was not likely to dispel his gloomy thoughts as he walked 
along Newgate-street and Cheapside, that great thoroughfare, with 
its living torrent rushing on every side of him, each one thoroughly 
intent on his business, and taking not the least notice of those who 
vassed. Such was strange to a young man of Arthur’s temperament. 
How different from the home of his childhood! How different 
from the bleak, barren bog of Ballydy! Still, he thought, with 
all the scenes of life before him, that the busy metropolis was 
particularly dull; one is but a mere drop in the ocean of humanity, 
and is carried away in the current without even a thought for his 
individuality. 

Ballydy Bog would have at every turn something to remind 
him of bygone days, some little incident upon which his mind 
would turn. Here was the cutting where snipe were certain to 
be found; there, the tall rushes which gave shelter to the wild- 
duck and other water-fowl; the little stream not far off, where 
trout were to be had even with the most primitive tackle. As 
Arthur looked at the different features that fleetly passed him, he 
was struck with the resolution and firmness depicted on each—a 
determination to sink or swim in the race for wealth. Here was 
Jones and his stockbroker walking up and down the ’Change, both 
unconscious of everything saving the French Rentes. Jones has 
been silent for the last ten minutes, whilst his adviser endeavours 
to point out what he calls a first-class “ spec.” 

“T tell you O'Donnell will take the reins; everything is as safe 
as a church; I know it from the best authority; and if you don’t 
make up your mind it will be known all over the town. They 
are sure to run up like wild-fire.” 

“ Seen any later telegram?” asked Jones, after a long pause. 

“No.” 

Whilst Jones was yet undecided about selling out his French 
Rentes and buying up the Spanish Consols, Arthur Fosbery was 
wending his way to the office of Raikes, Scott, and Co., in Fen- 
church-street. He handed his letter to a pale, delicate young 
man in the outer office. 
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“Mr. Raikes is not in, sir, but Mr, Scott is, if he will do as 
” 
_ an you,” said Arthur, “I fancy Mr. Scott will answer the 
purpose. Tell him the letter is from Mr, Cantell.” 

The young man returned to Arthur in a few seconds: . 

« Mr. Scott says the clerkship has been filled up this morning.” 

And again mounting with some difficulty a very high stool, 
from which he alighted when Arthur entered the office, the 
delicate clerk was again shut out from everything save the large 
ledger before him. As Arthur entered the street, a young clerk 
handed him a piece of paper with the words, “ Vacant clerkship, 
West Coast of Africa, Welks and Co., Leadenhall-street.” 8 
Arthur read these words he thought to return to the office to get 
some information, but not wishing to bring the invalid again from 
his elevated position or disturb him from his ledger, he, on secondary 
consideration, retraced his steps to the office of his friend Mr. 
Cuntell. 

“Well, Mr. Fosbery,” said Mr. Cantell, as Arthur entered, 
“how have you got on?” 

“Not very well, sir.” 

“The post filled up, I suppose?” 

“Yes, so Mr. Scott said. Mr. Raikes was not in.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Mr, Cantell. 

“ As I was leaving the office,” said Arthur, “ one of the clerks 
handed me this piece of paper.” 

Mr. Cantell read it over. 

“Yes, I see. Grubb is the junior partner.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Arthur, as Mr. Cantell did not answer, “ what 
do you think?” 

“Should not advise you to try it, Mr. Fosbery; know Grubb, 
the junior partner, very well, always wanting clerks; bad climate, 
every African mail ie a fresh clerk to their establishment in 
Balin. Can’t tell what becomes of them. Yellow fever very rife 
there lately, so I heard.” 

Had Mr. Cantell understood the character of the young man 
before him, he would have known that the very circumstance of 
danger attending the appointment would be quite sufficient to 
excite his desire to share in it. We are not prepared to say that 
Arthur Fosbery, in cold blood, would risk his life without a guid 
pro quo in the shape of honour or glory, and as there was no 
honour aud glory in going out to the West Coast of Africa to 
attend to another man’s business; there would be, in all proba- 
bility, some other inducement which Arthur might find very 
useful. The danger was nothing to him; he was accustomed to 
laugh at what other people called danger; he liked it partly for 
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its own sake, and partly because from a very early age he was 
imbued with an idea that to look danger in the face was only one 
of the marks of manliness. The fact of its being dangerous to go 
on the lake when it was blowing a gale of wind, would bring 
Arthur and his friend Frank Phillips to brave the storm. Lord 
Lovestock told his father that it was as much as a man’s life was 
worth to ride before that son of his. 

“If you should happen to meet with a mishap,” said his lord- 
ship, “ he's sure to be on your heels. I am afraid he will break 
his neck some day; a shindig lad, no doubt, but devilish rash with 
himself and his horse.” 

A few days previous to this intimation on the part of Lord 
Lovestock, Arthur took the liberty of jumping over the noble 
lord, who came to grief with his horse over one of those stone 
walls for which the county was so famous. 

“ Well, Arthur, my boy,” said George Cantell, rushing into 
his father's office, “ seen old Raikes? I thought I would catch you 
here about this time.” 

“No; 1 have seen Mr. Scott,” said Arthur. 

“Ww hat has he got to say for himself that he has no vacancy for 
your humble servant? Don’t mind that, old fellow,” said his 
friend, going up to Arthur and clapping him on the back, “there 
will be a thousand and one things turn up in the course of a little 
time—sure to do.” 

“Mr. Fosbery thought of calling on Mr. Grubb; they require 
a clerk for their establishment on the West Coast of Africa,” said 
Mr. Cantell.” 

“What? You don’t intend going out there,” said George 
Cantell. 

“If I only get the offer I will.” 

“ Nonsense, man; you would go the way of all flesh in a month. 
You had better make your will at once, and leave me your rever- 
sionary interest.” 

Arthur laughed at his friend’s suggestion. 

“You ought to be placed in a lunatic asylum for the space of 
six months for suicidal tendencies, for I look upon it as nothing 
short of suicide,” said George Cantell. “Only that I can’t lay 
claim to any relationship, I think, father, we should send for All- 
wood to give an opinion as to his mental condition.” 

Arthur made no observation to his friend’s chaff. 

“If 1 might give an opinion,” said Mr. Cantell, “I think it 
would be advisable for Mr. Fosbery to consult his frie nds, and 
weigh the matter. I consider, with your education and inter ‘est, 
there would be no lack of appointments likely to suit you.’ 

“ Anything my friends would say would not have the slichtest 
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snfluence with me, sir,” said Arthur, “Just fancy writing to my 
aunt in Cheltenham. She would give me a very accurate de- 
scription of the medicine she was taking at present, also the new 
doctor, and how his remedies differed from those prescribed by his 

redecessor; what effect the water had on her for the last quarter; 
_ she was getting to like the Reverend So-and-So, since she 
found from his medical attendant that it was not from gout but 
rheumatism he suffered; and then she would, in all peobabilty, 
wind up her letter by telling me if I could not live respectably in 
London, by all means go where I could; anywhere, provided I 
did not interfere with her and the action of the waters. 

The two Cantells were very much amused at Arthur’s descrip- 
tion of his aunt’s letter. 

“ Why, Arthur,” said George, “I quite agree with you, there 
is no use in writing to your aunt, since you know so well what she 
would say.” 

“ Perhaps I have good reason too. I was bored to death during 
my father’s illness.” 

Arthur was very wroth with his aunt, and would have expressed 
himself in much stronger language were it not for the presence of 
Mr. Cantell, senior. It seems Mrs. Beauchamp, Arthur’s aunt, 
was duly informed of her brother’s dangerous illness, and subse- 
quently of his expected death. The good lady, it was naturally 
supposed, would make all haste to her brother’s side, and was hourly 
expected at Boydsville; but, to the astonishment of all, instead of 
the portly person of the lady, there came a large hamper, contain- 
ing several bottles of the Cheltenham waters, and full directions 
for use. She wrote at the same time a long letter to her dear 
nephew. He was to take daily notes of the symptoms and the 
eflect of the waters, and if her dear brother was on the point of 
death, it would be only one more added to the marvellous cures 
effected by those priceless waters. In a postscript, Mrs. Beauchamp 
told her nephew that railway companies were so dishonest, that 
she made up her mind never to prepay parcels, and she would 
strongly advise him to do the same. 

“J think,” said George Cantell, “ you should take the governor’s 
advice, and give up Grubb. You are sure to get a berth in the 
civil service in the course of a little time.” 

“No,” said Arthur; “I shall call on Mr. Grubb, and if he 
accepts me for the post, I am his man at twelve hours’ notice. As 
for thercivil service, I am much obliged to you, sir,” said Arthur, 
turning to Mr. Cantell, “for suggesting it to me; but I could 
never think of leading a routine life of that kind, waiting until a 
death vacancy occurred in the office. My patience would be ex- 
hausted long before the time. I could not continue writing a 
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certain number of pages of foolscap every day on a subject upon 
which I felt not the remotest interest. In other words, [ must be 
something more than a mere copying machine. One can’t exercise 
his brains when hand-work, not head-work, is required. When 
things are left before you in a routine manner, there is no chance 
for necessity stepping in. There is no doubt that it sometimes 
drives men to actions cither good or evil; that it will sharpen the 
intellectual faculties, and bring forth latent qualities of the mind 
which previously gave no signs of existence.” 

“ Yes,” said George Cantell, as he laughed at his friend, “it 
does more than you suay—it makes people eloquent; but eloquence 
is a quality which comes natural to an Irishman. We seldom see 
one speechless. In fact, you can’t repress it. Sometimes their 
eloquence is like the river Shannon, the move you try to keep it 
within bounds, the more it boils over, and sweeps everything 
before it.” . 

“Thank you,” said Arthur, who was no mean hand at repartee 
when anything likely to press on his corns was uttered. He 
would speak very freely of his country, and of his countrymen, to 
any person who, like himself, loved it with all its faults; but he 
was not likely to let others who did not come up to that standard 
pass with impunity. “That is rather a doubtful compliment. I 
consider the most irrepressible mortal in existence is an embryo 
barrister; he lives on necessity; it is a flower from which he 
imbibes the means of his existence; the stalking-horse on which 
he parades himself before a gullible public, and points out to them 
his gradual development from the mere pigmy to the giant. In 
his case, 1 consider the converse of the ordinary rule would hold 
good—I mean, demand and supply. If we had a less supply, the 
demand would be very much diminished.” 

“ Keep to the question,” said George, not quite relishing his 
iriend’s sharp remarks. “I am not a barrister yet, and I don’t 
intend standing up for them—at least, not at present.” 

“ Quite nght,” said Arthur. “ In the case of an ordinary mortal 
necessity will sometimes force them to be eloquent, as you are 
pleased to call it; but in the case of a briefless barrister, the neces- 
sity will be embraced with a degree of eagerness only equalled by 
the manner in which a bill-sticker seizes on an open space when he 
wants to show to the public something as yet unknown or undis- 
covered,” 

“If you are anxious to be thrown on your own resources, the 
West Coast is just the place for you,” said Mr. Cantell. 

“ They are always quarrelling,” said George Cantell, “and, like 
the monkey and the cheese, the Europeans step in.” 


“ That is just the kind of thing I should like,” said Arthur. “1 
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shall act as peacemaker, and if they are not satisfied I shall pitch 
into both sides, with the natural taste of a Hibernian for excite- 
ment.” ; ’ 

Mr. Cantell, seeing there was no use in saying more to his 

ung friend, went to the inner office to write a note to Mr. 
Grubb, leaving the two young collegians discussing the merits of 
a leading article in the Daily Jupiter. 

The firm of Welks and Co. was well known in the City. Mr. 
Grubb was the junior partner. He had been for the last thirty 
years connected with the firm as clerk, and had been promoted to 
partner within the last five years. All knew that Grubb was the 
mainspring of the firm; his aptitude for business was the marvel of 
every one. The half-past nine ’bus to the Mansion House never 
arrived without him; he was as regular as clockwork in his office by 
a quarter to ten o’clock every morning. The shoeblacks saw no 
occasion to point to his boots. ‘The crossing-sweeper “ knew t’ ol’ 
gent right enough tips ’im when ’e forgets to ausk.” Mr. Grubb 
was now over sixty, and looked hale and healthy for his years, 
He only allowed himself a fortnight’s relaxation in the year, which 
he spent at Harrogate or Buxton. Mr. Grubb’s office was closed 

unctually at ten minutes to four, and at half-past he was seated at 
ae with his three City friends, who met daily to enjoy each 
other’s society during that substantial meal which was served up to 
them. The Bear was the house where Mr. Grubb always dined; 
it was noted for the number of its wealthy patrons, as well as for 
its plain but substantial dinners. 

When Arthur handed Mr. Grubb Mr. Cantell’s letter, the 
former allowed it to remain for a few minutes without taking any 
notice of the bearer; then, taking it up, he read it over, now and 
then looking at Arthur. 

“Mr. Cantell has recommended you for our vacant clerkship,” 
said the old gentleman, laying down his spectacles and looking at 
Arthur without those appendages. “I suppose you are aware it is 
in Africa?” 

wi’ 

“Ts Mr. CantellZacquainted with your antecedents?” 

“T fancy so, otherwise he would not recommend me.” 

“Yes! quite right. I don’t think he would,” said Mr. Grubb. 

Arthur’s reply was not exactly what that gentleman expected. 
He was veryslaconic and measured in business matters; his 
constant intercourse with the mercantile world would not allow 
him to make use of two words where one was sufficient. Arthur 
was annoyed at the manner in which Mr. Grubb stared at him, as 
if he was a prize animal or a mere automaton, 

“You can write a tolerably good hand?” suid Mr. Grubb. 
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“ Boy pretty good when I like.” 
r. Grubb had a good deal of experience with clerks; he had 
wont no small number for the last five years; but the’ tall, 
Scuumianl young man who stood before him was different from 
the ordinary run; his clear, sharp eye and frankness of manner 
rather interested the old gentleman. It was a very unusual thing 
for Mr. Grubb to allow himself to be disturbed during business 
hours, but in this instance he shut up the ledger before him, and 
turning round to Arthur, asked him very politely to take a chair, 
at the same time seating himself before him. 

“Now, Mr. Fosbery, I must be candid with you about this 
appointment; the fact is, there is a good deal of danger attending 
it; our clerks very frequently succumb to the climate, but I may 
tell ou at the same time, that illness is brought on by young men 
thinking they can live there as they would at home. We supply 
them with every means likely to preserve health; but, unfortu- 
nately, they have at their disposal other matters likely to injure 
it—I allude to stimulants of all kinds. We can’t blame them in 
so hot a climate for taking what they think necessary to quench 
thirst, but, Mr. Fosbery, let me impress on you, if you wish to go 
to the coast of Africa, to make up your mind to “drink nothing 
but soda water. You will find in our establishment several filters 
of the newest and best invention, by which you can purify the water. 
There are gazogenes also, so that you need not be without a ve 
agreeable beverage. And if you have sufficient strength of mind 
to become a total abstainer for twelve months, you can stand the 
climate as well as any of the natives. The duties are not 
laborious; in fact, it is difficult for the clerks to employ their 
spare time with any advantage to themselves. I look upon the 
appointment—provided the clerk has his employer’s interest at 
heart—as a very good one, and there is abundant scope for an 
active man to increase our commerce on the coast. Now, Mr. 
Fosbery, we come to the last and most important point—the 
salary. We give our clerks two hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum to commence with, and we increase it in six months, pro- 
vided the party carries out our instructions to advantage. And now 
I see,” sai Mr. Grubb, as he looked at his large gold watch, “ that 
my time is up—just fifteen minutes to four; if you would be good 
enough to favour ‘me with a call to-morrow morning we might 
talk it over again.’ 

“Thank you. I shall be here at the time.” 

“ Good afternoon Mr. Fosbery. Consider what I have said ; sleep 
over it; a very good maxim to carry you through the world.” 
Arthur left Mr Grubb’s office very much elated. 

“ Why that total abstinence business will make no difference t> 
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me, and two hundred and fifty pounds per annum is not bad to 
commence with; by Jove, if he offered me a hundred pounds I 
should be glad to take it,” said Arthur. 
He took very little notice now of the people who passed him; 
he seemed as much absorbed as any of the dense throng of human 
beings which he noticed that morning. Though a young man 
with some force of character and a fair share of determination, he 
allowed his imagination, sometimes, a very slack rein, His 
thoughts were now far off in the wilds of Connaught; everything 
seemed favourable. He would go out to Africa, work hard, do 
as Grubb directed, save money; come back to Ballydy, buy a 
farm, and marry Katty Phillips; everything seemed cut out so 
nicely in Arthur’s imagination; but there was one thing which 
disturbed this happy train of thought. Might not Katty become 
the wife of some one else in the mean time? And what was the 
use of going out there if she forgot him? Would not all his 
ambition sink for ever in the grave of his disappointed hopes? 
But, happy thought, Katty preferred his company to others. He 
knew she did, Did she not take his arm during the last harvest- 
home, and leave Captain Loder and all the rest who were paying 
her so much attention? Did she not prefer to be driven by him 
on the ice last winter, and say in her own sweet manner, ‘f Oh, 
Arthur, how I have enjoyed myself!” He remembered Katty’s 
bright blue eyes as she looked trustingly into his; how pleased 
she was, and asked himself, would not that happiness come 
again some time or other? Yes, the fitful turn of Arthur Fos- 
bery’s mind, as he passed heedless along St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and under the shadow of its magnificent dome, might be com- 
pared to the wavering of an April day—his bright sunny thoughts 
would now and then break forth, only to give place to the clouds 
which must necessarily surround his path—the path of all men, in 
an uncertain world. 
Next morning Arthur Fosbery appeared at Mr. Grubb’s office 
at the appointed hour. 
“Well, Mr. Fosbery, have you considered the matter over?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“What conclusion have you come to?” 
“To accept the appointment on the terms proposed.” 
“ What do you think of my directions?” said Mr. Grubb. 
“TI will strictly adhere to the directions, if, as you say, the 
climate requires it.” 
“T think you will find it so,” said Mr. Grubb. 
“Very well, sir, it will be done.” 
“Can you speak French?” 
* Yes, a little.” 
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“Let me advise you, Mr. Fosbery, to pay some attention to 
writing French; you will, no doubt, with a little study, be able 
to accomplish it in a very short time. You can make yourself 
very useful to us if you manage our French correspondence. My 
partners and self are very willing to remunerate any clerk who 
makes himself generally useful. I will now give you a note to 
our agent in deed who will furnish you with everything 
requisite for the voyage. The mail sails on the 24th, so you have 
a few days yet to yourself.” Mr. Grubb then wished him “ Good- 
bye; hoped he would find everything equal to his expectations, 
and, as he presumed it was his first start in life, he wished him 
every success.” 

Arthur thanked the old gentleman, and went on his way 
rejoicing. 

“Well, Arthur, old fellow,” said George Cantell, “ we shall be 
sorry to part with you. I suppose one can’t get away from there 
but once in a lifetime ; but what is to be, will be.” 

“ You must come out and see me,” said Arthur, speaking to his 
friend in the highest spirits. “ We shall make excursions up the 
country—hunting the big game.. I was a good hand at bringing 
down a snipe, so I ought to be in good trim for an elephant.” 

“Tt would be very jolly,” said George. “If I mentioned the 
matter to the governor, he would think I was taking leave of my 
senses.” 

“So he would, and very justly,” said Arthur. “ There is no 
need of lawyers out there; they settle their differences in a much 
more expeditious manner without them. The more civilised the 
country, the greater the demand for lawyers, and vice versa.” 

The day for Arthur’s departure was now drawing close, and in 
due time he made his appearance at Mr. Wicker’s office, in 
Stream-street. Mr. Wicker was accustomed to transact any little 
business required of him by the London firms. He was leaning 
over his oak as Arthur entered, and reading the New York Times. 
He opened the letter which was. handed to him, and, before he 
had read it through, laid it on the desk. 

“ Another rat in the trap, I reckon, d—n me if there ain’t. A 
rum old stick, old Grubb, ain’t he, young feller ?” 

Arthur remarked that he could not say—his acquaintance was 
very limited with Mr. Grubb. 

“Blow me tight, if he ain’t a seedy old cuss to send you out to 
that infernal hole.” 

“ He has not sent me,” said Arthur. “I wish to go.” 

Mr. Wicker smiled. 

“Tired of your life, young feller, I reckon ?’ 

“T am not aware that I am.” 
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“J tell you what it is,” said Mr. Wicker; “you go out to 
Chicago, and pitch the crusty old boss to the devil. If you reach 
Chicago without a cent, hang me if you ain’t one of the upper 
ten in a year.” 

“] consider,” said Arthur, “that you have quite sufficient of 
my countrymen already.” & 

«Qh, you're Irish, are ye? Well, I tell you what it is, young 
feller ; we'll find room for yourself and your beggarly little island 
any time, I reckon.” 

“T ought to feel grateful for your offer,” said Arthur; “ but I 
am not so sure that my beggarly little island would accept the in- 
vitation.” 

“T reckon the Irish the best fellers afloat,” said Mr. Wicker, 
“hang me if I don’t. They are rowdy sometimes, like all other 
folks—kick up hell’s delight, and that sort of thing—but for a 
man before the mast, in a big breeze, the Irishman is my ticket.” 

Arthur was rather amused at the manner in which Mr. Wicker 
expressed his opinions, at the same time he was impressed with 
the earnestness of that gentleman. 

“You go out there, 1 bet you fifty dollars you'll be dead in a 
month, hang me if you ain’t; it is a tarnation shame to be bossed 
by such a crusty old stick. Hang me, if I would not go exploring 
Lake Superior, and be bossed by a John Chinaman first.” 

Arthur informed Mr. Wicker that it was a matter of taste. 

“Stuff and nonsense! There is no liking about it, I reckon. 
Blow me, if I can calculate what this world is to a man if his 
wife is a widow.” 

He tried again and again to dissuade Arthur, but all to no 
purpose. He pulled out his cigar-case and offered one to him ; 
he told him he was a decentish younker enough, and would earn 
an honest livelihood, he had no doubt. He invited him to tuck 
in a little supper this evening at his diggings; but though Arthur 
could not be induced to see things in the light which Mr. Wicker 
represented them, they parted the best of friends, Arthur quite 
pleased with this interview, while Mr. Wicker hoped to renew the 


attack at supper under the influence of something stronger than 
water. 











BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XX VI. 
THE SCULPTOR’S STORY. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
Henry V. 

I was the only son of my father, who had also one daughter 
some years my junior. My mother died soon after my sister's 
birth; nor had I previously the benefit of the maternal teaching or 
care, for my infant constitution required a more bracing air than 
the southern latitude of Genoa atlorded, and I lived “with my 
grandmother, to whom (on account of her too indulgent govern- 
ment) I became so attached, that although I visited home oe- 
casionally, and was once visited by my parents, I saw very little of 
them. They perceived no deterioration in my young mind and 
manners by the allowance shown to my self-will, and I therefore 
remained on the north side of the Alps during six or seven years, 
till my physical strength was established more permanently than 
the future health of my morals. I had wrongly fancied my 
parents did not much care for me, and perhaps they somewhat 
erred in thinking I had no care for them. 

When my mother died, the better part of my nature for awhile 
asserted itself, and, returning home, I remained there, less kept in 
check by my father’s mild discipline than by the interest I felt in 
my sister, Whom, as she grew. towards womanhood, I loved with 
even a jealous love. ‘The admirers who sought her favour were 
looked upon by me with suspicion. Had any one wronged her, I 
would have chased him “to the centre” and torn his heart out. 
One of them, after his courteous rejection by her, spoke insultingly 
of her motives. I fought with and wounded him. 

Another of her suitors was a young sculptor of exceeding pro- 
mise, whose conduct under his rejection so engaged my regard, 
that, when he ceased to visit us, I continued our intimacy, for | 
had a great natural love for art ; "and though it was not necessary 
to me as the son of a man of handsome fortune. it would have oc- 

casioned a noble occupation for my leisure. I spent the greater 
part of my time with him in his studio, where he allowed me to 
draw from his casts and living models; and among the latter was 
a young man, not only most serviceable to sculptors in respect to 
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his figure and skill in poses of attitude, but also in realising the 
works of the old painters, and in getting up tableaux vivants with 
changes of grouping in costume. A clever fellow was Antonio 
Barucci, but obviously one of those who, though capable of suc- 
ceeding honestly, found necessary to his super-active mind the 
epicy excitement of roguery. He was supposed to have served his 
first apprenticeship to a bandit; then, in his love for the sea, he 
was said to have tried the piratical line, and after to have gone in 
for the coast-smuggling trade. He confessed, however, to nothing 
more than having been engaged as one of the crew of a small and 
legitimate merchant craft, which, foundering at sea, left him the 
only one to be saved by an English vessel homeward bound, and 
which landed him in England, where he remained employed in 
one way or another until, having acquired the language of the 
country, his general intelligence obtained for him permanent 
employment as interpreter in the ship of a wealthy British mer- 
chant trading between some English port and Genoa. During his 
periodical visits to the latter place, when not required by his cap- 
tain, he would pass his time in the studios of the artists to his no 
emall emolument. After a while, however, as I subsequently 
heard, he was seen in Genoa no more, it being reported by one of 
the English merchant ship’s crew that he had been slain in Eng- 
land by one whom he would have assassinated. To him I owe 
much additional impulse to my art tendencies, and the best of my 
earlier efforts at picture are the studies I made of him in his 
various costumes, 

I have spoken of the jealous love in which I held my sister, and 
how I would have hunted through the world the man who should 
have wronged her, or made her the game of his heartless 
“vallantry;” but I shame to confess that, ike other young gentle- 
men whose principles of honour are only active in regard to their 
own families, I had a lordly indifference towards the probability 
that other young women might have fathers with hearts to be 
broken, and brothers with hands to avenge, without their con- 
sidering the privileges of rank to the respectful submission of their 
wronged inferiors. The sense I had of my sister’s honour was, 
therefore, no security against my dishonouring her maid. The 
wrong I did to this poor girl began with no evil intent. I should 
have liked and treated her with no less especial favour and respect 
had she been of ordinary appearance, for her intelligence, modesty, 
and manners were alike winning; but, unhappily, her personal 
charms were so fascinating that I yielded to the impulse of passion, 
thinking it her part to correct the inclinings she had oceasioned by 
reminding me that, as marriage between persons of such differing 
grade was out of the question, she could consent to no further 
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intimacy than might guiltlessly exist under our circumstances, |] 
honestly avowed that, but for our relative social positions, she 
would be fervently solicited to become my wife, and hinted that 
marriage might follow what it could not srg It was obvions 
to me that the fascination was mutual. Was /, then, to take the 
initiative in breaking from it? Would she not bitterly feel the 
humiliation of being turned upon by her partner in feeling as by 
one who should say : 

“There: I had you as my consenting prey. Think, then, of 
my magnanimity in denying myself to the preservation of your 
unsullied fame !” 

But “ we were together, and she fell!” The consequence was 
not long concealable; and I may truly say my shame in facing my 
father and sister, with my remorse, was as the pains of hell! | 
wished my father would order me to marry her; but the thought 
of it passed through his mind only to be dismissed. 

“No,” said he, “she shall have no seducer for her husband. He 
who can first subject a woman to disgrace will not honour her as 
his wife. The suffering shall be yours, sir. For herself, I will 
provide for the child, and send her back to her family in England, 
under such circumstances of tender care, provision, and secrecy, 
that my poor Magdalene shall be at least exempt from all but whai 
sorrow may rest in her own thoughts, and may God assist me in 
relieving her from being troubled even by them.” 

Such was the signore’s anger, and the sense I entertained of my 
own shame and iniquity, that I abstained from any appeal in mit 
gation of either, and addressed my father, not in the language of 
an imploring penitent, but in the tone of one below his considera- 
tion, quoting the words of the prodigal son in the honest spirit of 
a self-condemnation, from which | desired not to be freed. 

“ «7 have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son;’ therefore,” I continued, “I 
leave you, never to see you again, unless I may hereafter reappear 
‘with fruits meet for repentance; my only solace being in your 
promised care of Maria, and of the child that may be born of her, 
while my last request is the supply of such a sum of money as 
may support me in the humblest state of respectability for 4 
twelvemonth.” 

“To recur to your gambling and tavern indulgences,” said he, 
with justice referring to my past pursuits when not engaged in 
sculptural study. “ However,” he continued, “ you shall have 
what you desire, and shall be further supplied as may be necessary, 
should I be assured of your future amended conduct; only I desire 
that you should absent yourself from Genoa until I have restored 
Mania to her English home, and concluded my arrangements as t0 
the expected infant.” 
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My friend the sculptor had gone off to Florence soon after the 
loss of his hopes as a suitor for my sister, and he was there work- 
ing with halfa heart (there being, in fact, little necessity for his 
jabour’s remuneration, now that his labour for love was useless), 
when, under the assumed name of Fabbroni, I appeared before 
him with my whole story truthfully told. He admired what he 
called my “determinate heroism,” and worked for my instruction 
with a zeal that did Aim no less service than myself. He soon 
carried me out of the amateur into the working sculptor, and so 
advanced me in the use of the chisel and mallet that he felt confi- 
dence in recommending me to an English sculptor at Rome, who 
required an able assistant to bring the marble block to an approxi- 
mating likeness of his model, and especially one who, being an 
ltalian, could speak English fluently, as he himself was a slow 
linguist, and should not, at all events, be able for a length of time 
to speak the Italian language. 

And now is the time to state that my father was so great a 
lover of England and the English, that, while his children picked 
up their native tongue as they might, he had them pacar in- 
structed only in the British; and not one of his servants were 
engaged as such without a fair knowledge of the language spoken 
by his most welcome visitors; for his house was a home to every 
English person of his own rank and respectability. Speaking the 
British tongue as I did, and competent as I now was in other still 
more important matters, I shortly found myself the chief assistant 
of an accomplished English sculptor at Rome; and now my 
romantic dream was to become a sculptor in chief, to seek out and 
marry poor Maria, and bring her to Rome to be the blessing of 
my after life. 

I added to the wages paid me by my well satisfied and liberal 
employer, by the sale of plaster statuettes made during my free 
hours; and, in fact, was very soon in receipt of an increasing 
income, that, with the assurance of its continuation and my pre- 
served health, would have warranted the marriage I desired. ‘The 
fair girl whose charms overcame my principles, and in whose love 
for me she had risked her honour, was, though a lady’s-maid, one 
who might well have taken the place of many a maid’s lady; but 
I feared that the pride of my family would oppose the legitimate 
union I would willingly have effected; and I was, therefore, re- 
solved not to seek its realisation until 1 might be perfectly inde 
pendent of all family aid or countenance, and firmly based on my 
re-established respectability. 

fhough undiscoverable by my father, relatives, and Genoese 
acquaintance, my best of friends, the sculptor of Florence, obtained 
lor me intelligence of them. I heard of my sister’s marriage to an 
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English gentleman, of the births of her two boys, of her death, and 
of the mysterious disappearance and supposed death of her broken. 
hearted husband, and urgent though vanquished was my desire 
then to reveal myself to my father. I heard of the birth of my 
boy by Maria,-which had been nearly his mother’s death; that 


she, becoming unconscious a few minutes after delivery, had re 


. mained for days in a most perilous state, and was subsequently left 


under the impression (without any positive misrepresentation ) that 
the child was stillborn. She had, of course, her reasons for not keenly 

tting this, and reasons abundant for gratitude to my father, 
a on the plea of her delicate health, sent her home to her 
parents in London, with assurance of means for living with them 
as no encumbrance. I also heard that after my sisters death, he 
had taken my boy from his foster-mother, and established him in 
his own house as one of his grandchildren! Long afterwards] 
heard of my boy’s death. My Florence friend, in short, informed 
me of all that was necessary to guide me in my future conduct; 
and I knew enough to resolve me in my purpose never to make 
myself again known to my father until 4 could do so without 
requiring from him anything more than his forgiveness and re 
stored affection ; above all things, not to disturb the succession of 
the two grandsons who were the legitimate children of his dutiful 
daughter. 

Though I had wholly discontinued gambling and Bacchanalian 
indulgence, I eebieaiie amused myself with a game at billiards 
at a coffee-house in the Corso; and, while thus innocently engaged, 
on two distant occasions, 1 observed the young Genoese whom | 
had wounded in the duel before-mentioned, my father having 
incorrectedly regarded it as issuing from a gambling dispute or 
tavern brawl. After looking intently on me at our last meeting, 
as if to be assured I was no ghost, he abruptly left the room, 
leaving me to fear our meetings might lead to my father’s know- 
ledge of my whereabout. On questioning the _billiard-marker 
concerning him, he answered: | 

“I know nothing beyond the fact of that gentleman’s having 
conjectured, from my description, after the burial of a young man 
who had been found dead in his bed, obviously by poison, that 
‘the suicide must have been the son of a Signore Ridotti in 
Genoa.’ I had seen the living man in a state of seeming despail 
after losing at my table, and it subsequently appeared that on the 
following morning he was discovered a corpse as described.” 

I asked the marker if he thought me like the deceased ? 

“T now acknowlege,” said he, “to such resemblance ; but as 
the Signore Fabbroni could not be the Signore Ridotti spoken of, 
the thought of you did not enter my mind.” 
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It was evident that my vanquished antagonist had fitted the 
marker’s description of the suicide to myself, and it was not im- 
robable that he would revenge my sister’s refusal of him on my 
whole family, without any care for positive proof, by reporting 
that the self-murderer was a son of the Genoese Ridotti. But the 
supposed indifference, if not continued anger of my father towards 
me, and his anticipation of what might be reported to him as my 
sad end, induced me to leave the scandal to its own course, par- 
ticularly as I could not rectify it without endangering the secrecy 
I so desired to maintain. My friend the sculptor at Florence 
subsequently confirmed my suspicions as to my father’s having 
heard, without much surprise or distress, of my death; but I was 
indeed disgusted at learning that the same calumniator had for- 
merly caused it to be reported to my father that my best friend 
was “a dangerous companion for his son, and that the artist he 
had befriended was a gambler and a participator in some treason- 
able offence.” 

I now come to the time when my ability to stand on my own 
footing as the principal of a studio was not less evident to myself 
than to those who possessed the works of my leisure hours; but I 
had an almost insurmountable reluctance to state as much to m 
employer, and I might long have remajned under my hesitation if 
my kind master, on seeing a life-sized bust—my latest inde- 
pendent performance—had not thus addressed me when he paid 
me my last month’s wages: 

“Guiseppe,” said he, taking my hand, “I shall never cease to 
be your friend, but I wish to be so hereafter on an equality of 
position, for I now consider. you are quite competent to take a 
studio of your own, and to paint on your door in letters as large 
as those on mine, ‘ Guiseppe Fabbroni, Scultore;’ nor can I an 
longer restrain you in that servitude which can be sufficiently well 
fulfilled by hands less skilful than your own. I will, therefore 
detain you no longer in my service than the day when I may find 
an assistant equal to my positive necessity, though he may be even 
less advanced than you were when you first came to me—indeed, 
I have a clever young man in view, and I have only not men- 
tioned this before from a reluctance even to hint at parting with 
one whose character and conduct, irrespective of his value other- 
wise, have so won my cordial esteem and partiality ——” 

He would have continued, but seeing my emotion, my tearful 
eyes, and quivering lips, and mistaking the cause, he here paused 
for my reply. Where now was my desire to “ better myself,” as 
the expression is with English servants? The idea of the separa- 
tion involved in following out my contemplated purpose, and the 
sense of my master’s delicate generosity, so overpowered me that, 
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without saying a word, I could but take his hand and kiss it, in 
acknowledgment of my affectionate gratitude. 

“ Why,” said he, “ you cannot suppose I wish to be rid of you, 
Guiseppe? You must be convinced | can mean nothing but your 
future—or, indeed, your immediate good.” 

But the report of our further converse need not be given, 
Encouraged by his kindness, I then opened to his interested hear. 
ing my attachment to Maria Gilbert, my reasons for secrecy, and 
for not having indulged in hope until now that 1 might prudently 
and honourably do so, my fears that I should find her the wife of 
another, concluding with my expressed wish to visit London, 
apart from my anxiety there to find her to my infinite happiness, 

“ Then,” said my master, “ lose not an hour, Here 1s your last 
month’s pay—stop a moment—and here,” he added, “ is as much 
more towards your travelling expenses,” 

I told him his liberal pay and my extra labours had enabled me 
to save money. 

‘So much the better for Maria,” he replied. 

And to bring this passage in my story to an end, I was, in the 
briefest time possible for me, in London and at the Custom-house 
inquiring concerning “one Matthew Gilbert, whom I had heard 
of as holding some office in the Customs,” and who, as I then 
learned, was “living comfortably with his wife and unmarried 
daughter at,” &. Xe. 

Maria was from home when I presented myself to a fine old 
couple, who might well be the parents of so lovely a daughter as 
I remembered her to have been. 

“ Aye,” said the mother, “ but she has had sickness and sorrow 
to mar her good looks, though we’ve never rightly known the 
cause of her melancholy, which, however, may be constitutional, 
It came back with her from Genoa, where she left the kindest of 
masters, who was so fond of her that he settled on her a handsome 
annuity, that she might live at home quietly with us, and, as he 
said, ‘be no encumbrance to us. Anyhow, she would have been 
no encumbrance if she had chosen to marry, for she has had many 
an offer, but we think she left her heart behind her at Genoa.” 

lt was evident the parents knew nothing of the truths whose 
concealment I desired. I therefore thus addressed them: 

“T am, as you will suppose, a foreigner. I am, in fact, an 
Italian of good family, as it is certain your daughter will tell you; 
but a bitterly repented offence given to my father divided us, the 
result of which has been my achieving an independent position 

which (with my penitence) will, I have little doubt, bring about 
a reconciliation. Be that as it may, I am a sculptor, in ae 
practice at Rome, known to your daughter in Genoa; and I coul 
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only hope ‘she left herheart’ with me, since I am. here to offer my 
heart to her, now that I am in a condition to solicit her removal 
from even so happy 8 home as this seems to be.” 

There was a momentary struggle in the father’s mind, between 
what might be a desirable alliance on his daughter's part, aud his 
own reluctance to part with her; and he mentioned my superior 
social position as by no means my recommendation ; but the 
mother (who, like mothers in general, are more willing than 
fathers to get their daughters married) interfered for me; the 
father conceding under the resolve that, in the event of his 
daughter’s marriage, her late masttr would be relieved of the 
annuity payment. Tt need not be said that I concurred with the 
father; and the result was that, on Maria’s returning home, she 
should see me at once in private. 


The reader, who knows all the long foregone circumstances, will 
not require the details of my interview with Maria. Of course 
there was amazement, agitation, consideration, explanation, and, 
at last (after other ations), acceptation, under the conditions that 
my assumed name should be preserved to the prevention of an 
injury to the oa of my father and family, and that we should 
rather fall back into beggary itself than be relieved by the con- 
descending benevolence of rich relations. She was overruled, in 
her dread of any concealment from my father, by my belief in his 
unregrettingly thinking me dead, as well as by other considera- 
tions which my all-informed reader will allow to stand in plea, 

We were married in our proper names, and with all legal 
observance; but of course I reappeared in Rome as GUISEPPE 
Fappront, Scultore. My first master was delighted with my 
signora, ay ing “Body of Bacchus! but you have secured to 
yourself a fine studio model !” as well he might, for happiness, with 
the varied air and excitements of travel, had restored her health 
and spirits; and, though less of a Venus than at first, she was 
now more of a Juno. 

What with my two friends, the sculptors of Florence and ot 
Rome, I soon found myself rather with an Italian than a merely 
Roman reputation, while the English artists took me up on the 
strength of my noble English wife. We ever preserved, never- 
theless, our position as persons of humble origin, though impres- 
sions were not wanting that my wife was descended from a higher 
sphere; and that “she had stooped to conquer” was the convic- 
tion of some who “ flattered themselves in being judges of elegant 
English and refined manners.” With the increase of our means 
came its requirements ; for a boy and girl were duly born to us; 
and, in short, good fortune smiled on us in every way. 
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Years passed on, with such an increasing demand for my 
portrait-busts, that I had little time for “the higher walk of my 
art among imaginary statues of Cupids, Psyches, young Ap. 
tinouses, &c. An assistant was soon necessary; and it was m 
delight to regard him as my dear master had regarded m 
My son, too, had now become my pupil, while his sister “ taught 
herself,” as the saying is; though he or she will be a poor 
learner, if Self be not, under opportunity, the principal teacher, 
At length, one of the most gifted of God’s good creatures was 
brought by an acquaintance to see me. This was Sig. Carl 
Wilton, an English landscape painter. During his first brief 
sojourn in Rome we became mutually attached; and, on his 
second visit to the great city, he introduced me to a young Italian 
who had, from the first moment, a mystic influence on my inner 
most feelings. But when Carlo mentioned his name, Giacomo 
Ridotti, it was with difficulty I could conceal my emotions, 
Though Carlo was obviously a reciprocating admirer of the 
Signore Ridotti, he had yet but an imperfect knowledge of his 
friend’s history, having only just before met him at Tivoli. | 
had gathered enough, however, to account for my sensations on 
first seeing him; that is, I was almost assured by his name that 
my nephew had stood before me. The son of my sister had cast 
his mild eyes upon the thrilled face of his astonished uncle—the 
once _— but now reformed Guiseppe Ridotti—alias Gus 
ste abbroni! In being, as I afterwards learned, the grandson 
of the old Signore Ridotti, formerly of Genoa, though now of 
Turin, he could not be other than I deemed him. Whether the 
elder, or the younger of the two grandsons, it mattered not at the 
moment; but I managed in the course of converse to learn that 
he was supposed to be the only one surviving. I instantly con 
ceived the idea, under the plea of desiring his handsome bust as a 


show-model, of poocaing those sittings which enabled me to con- 
template one o 


my long estranged family; and to glean, as by 
casual conversation, some particulars of my father, which cor 
rected my impressions of his unforgiving disposition; but which 
still left me to conclude, that he believed me to have lived disre 
putably, and to have died disgracefully. 

“ And there,” said I, in thought, as Giacomo Ridotti sat before 
me—“ there is the young grandson, who is now in the place of the 
son, self-exiled, suppdsed dead, yet living to model the bust of his 
7s 6% and superseder, who shall not be superseded even by the 
nghtful heir, but shall remain in undisturbed possession of the 

illa Ridotti, at Genoa, and of all his grandfather’s belongings; 
loving and beloved by his uncle for his mother’s sake. And to 


my dear friend, Carlo Wilton, shall be intrusted ‘The Sculptor’s 
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Story,’ that he may have the gratification of communicating it, 
with his own preface and. comments, to the old signore and the 
dson. And the story shall be accompanied by a cast from 
the model I am now making, as a most fitting present to Carlo; 
and a marble copy shall be made for presentation to the old 
signore at Turin. And then will the latter learn that the sup- 
death of the worthless was a fallacy covering the new birth 
of @ repentant son, in after years to gladden his father’s heart with 
joys that sad memories shall not qualify. And then may the 
father call on that son to hasten to him with wife and children; 
nor will he grieve to find that the mother of his newly found and 
os any grand-children is the one who gave birth to the bey 
whom he so cherished and laid with lamentings in the grave. He 
will learn what she has been to his son since the marriage by 
which their honour was mutually retrieved ; he will be impressed 
by the secrecy and silence in which she retained from the know- 
ledge of her parents the dishonour which had been connected 
with the name of Ridotti as well as her own, and which had been 
preserved unknown by the assumed name of Fabbroni. Then 
will he be prompted to offer all the pecuniary aid necessary to the 
needs of son, daughter-in-law, and grand-children; and a will 
be reached the climax of his son’s delight in assuring him that 
nothing more is, or ever will be, required of him but Gis forgive- 
ness and the restitution of his love. All else that would have 
been, had the son died, will.so remain, saving only the resignation 
of the annuity to Maria; and that a venerable parent, instead of 
being as he thought childless, will have, in Guiseppe Fabbroni, a 
son devoted to the service of his family.” 

Thus did I, in imagination, picture to myself the concluding 
act of my romantic drama, while I was engaged in modelling the 
head of my handsome nephew, who, not less than Carlo Wilton, 
observed the abstraction and strangeness of my manner. 
questions, perhaps, often appeared almost affirmative, as if they sug- 
— the — sought. I was, however, surprised at the very 

ttle my nephew knew of his parentage and early history, and at 
his apparent reluctance to be communicative; leaving me to 
think of his grandfather as a rather mysterious person, Brae 
more than he had ever revealed, Thus I became the more 
resolved to preserve my own mystery until all should be ripe for 
ts entire development. A rebuff to my anticipations, or a fallacy 
9 my suppositions, would only throw ridicule on my expected 

climax;” so that it became prudent to wait, at least, until I 
should hear from Carlo who, with the young signore, was bound 
— intending to see the old gentleman at Turin on his 
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A letter from Carlo arrived in due time; but saying nothing of 
the old signore, it chiefly alluded to the young man’s attachment 
to an English lady of great personal and mental charms, whom 


they had met at Tivoli, and with whose family (residing as he did 
in the village of Blackleigh) he had great delight in being familiar, 
I sebe i to this with such vague references to my own history 
might, in connexion with what he might know of the Ridotti 
awaken a productive curiosity in his mind, but with no hint at 
the supposed knowledge I had lately—perhaps with too 
conclusion—derived ; and I begged fis secrecy as to anything] 
might have said, or even looked, in relation to his young friend, 
I gave him abundant time to answer at his leisure, as I had cally 
upon me that would occupy me for some weeks from home. 

But a far longer time elapsed than [ had allowed for; and] 
wrote a second letter announcing the transmission of the plaster 
bust of his friend to England, with the promise of sending him 
this manuscript on hearing from him that the bust was in his 


possession. 


Here the manuscript concludes, with only these words pencilled 
in addition, “ No oa even to my second letter! How am Ito 
finish ‘ The Sculptor’s Story’?” The second letter (given in our 
twenty-fifth chapter) will have anticipated a continuing link im 
the sculptor’s narrative, and the brief remainder of it will be sup 
plied for him in our twenty-seventh and concluding chapter. 








MY ROMANCE AT JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. 


BY FRANCIS BASSET. 


“THERE is nothing which has yet been contrived by man 
which so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or int, 
says Dr. Johnson, in his pompous, inflated language, and one maj 
easily imagine the kind of place he had in view when he used it 
A small, low-roomed estilieel dark, ill ventilated, and of a fi 
odour; bow-windowed, and with its inevitable signboard, on whi 
was depicted some quaint white lion or heraldic black bear, hang 
ing from a species of gallows before the front door. And i 
portly landlord, Gammer Grudge to wit, so attentive to his visitors 
in general, and to old customers in particular, with the latter of 
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whom “mine host” would and did often join com and hel 
crack a bottle or two of sound old peasy port. rand th the 

a e or C en tne 
beds! with their funereal four-posters, draped with voluminous 
and lugubrious hangings, and containing gigantic feather-beds, in 
the which one sunk so deep that quite a wall, as it were, of beddin 
surrounded one! No French kickshaws, [ will be bound, coul 
be got in such a place. To those who, like Sir John Falstaff, 
«loved to take their ease in it,” plain, homely English fare suf- 
ficed, but in ample, very ample, quantity. Grand sirloins of beef, 
red and juicy, not to say raw, together with huge joints of pork 
and mutton, formed the staple food, washed down with honest 
~ of John Barleycorn, followed up by stoups of burgundy or 

ret. 

It was a good old slovenly sort of an institution was this inn of 
our “or aaa — oe aoe ways, and to the state of 
civilisation to which they advanced. 

I wonder whether, supposing Dr. Johnson were alive again, he 
would like “to take his ease” in the modern substitution for it? 
What would he think of monster hotels Ae aaa with their 
table d’hétes and French cooking; their lofty and handsomely 
furnished drawing-rooms; their neat bedrooms, fitted up with iron 
bedsteads and spring mattresses, and their general air of luxury 
Su lavitads bie cophonten- Sor sevsemmadatin te the ope 

on for accommodation e smart 
young clerk at the bureau, and would he be induced to trust his 
at Wi > oe (clad in its old snuff-coloured suit of clothes) in a 
modern lit! 

Let the vision of the great lexicographer, however, rest in peace, 
= a pang yo yone be el me whilst - taking mine ease 

inn no later than last year. . 

I was staying at the Grand Hotel, Brighton (a huge and most 

mfortable caravanserai, which has b ick d—wh 
—. 7" » which has een nicknamed—why, I 

y know—“ Jerusalem the Golden”), and occupying as a 

or an airy bedroom on the sixth, or I really think the 
seventh, floor (an apartment with which I was thoroughly con- 
— were it not for an occasional misgiving as to the possi- 
a an escape from it in the event of fire), —_ my meals 
ep — rooms, and doing as most people do who frequent 
Fag life I found, on the whole, pleasant enough; it was free 
sight ype cares, and yet replete with comfort, whilst the 
— ae aumeens Pian fp Peer ey who came and went in a 
ae et — ere Hs “gree r amusing. For my part, 
<r ong preferred to dwell amidst the hum of my fellow-men, 
, ose fellow-men (including fellow-women, of course) are 
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well dressed and well nurtured. Solitude and the beauties of 
nature may be all very well occasionally, but, in the long run, give 
me society and the beauties of Auman nature instead, And this 
allusion to my peculiar idiosyncrasy leads me on to say somethi 
more about myself. What sort of person am I that write theg 
lines? A very common-place one, I reply. A middle-clay 
"ee thirty-two; a ci-devant military man, now on 
half-pay, who has had twelve years’ experience in the army and in 
most of the ¢olonies to which it is sent. Height, six feet one inch; 
weight, thirteen stone four pounds; complexion (according ty 
passport), “blonde ;” eyes (according to ditto), “bleu ;” temper 
ment (according to last medical certifitate), “lymphatic and 
nervous ;” and disposition (according to my stepmother), “ most 
peculiar” (whatever meaning that may convey). 

To proceed, I had but lately returned from India, where my 
regiment was quartered. In that warm’ and unpleasant portion of 
her Majesty’s dominions it had been my lot to be stationed for 
some years, in a secluded and remote-quarter, in command of my 
company on detachment duty, my only companion my subaltem 
(who died of delirium tremens, brought on by hard drinking 
which again was brought on by the monotony of Dingipore). 
had had, therefore, a full opportunit of “ walking with nature and 
cultivating my-own mind.” Alas! i found it was too hot to walk 
at all, and my mind—in sympathy perhaps with the neighbouritig 
vegetable world—utterly refused to be cultivated. Me voila then, 
returned home with a damaged liver, and with strictly gregarioti 
tastes. 

It was the month of September in which I found myself, as! 
have related, at London-super-Mare; and London-super-Mate 
was, as it always is at this time of the year, crammed with visitots 
—with visitors of every grade of life, from dukes and duchesees, 
downwards, and of every shape and size—big, little, tall, short, 
stout, and thin—who occupied themselves in bathing, a 
riding, driving, boating, flirting, and promenading ceaselessly, 
for the sole purpose of being themselves stared at; for this I take | 
to be, after all, the great aim and object of Brighton existence. 

Imagine what a delightful change this life must have been fot 
me, after three dreary years spent at Dingipore! I used to sit 
upon-the benches upon the cliff, and as I gazed upon the moving 
throng, and nated the towering chignons and high-heeled boots 
of my fair countrywomen (so different to the simplicity of costume 
affected by the dusky belles of Dingipore), I could almost faney 
was in a dream ! 

In the hotel, again, I met many of the same people at the 
public table, and daily contrasted in my own mind the cheerful 
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ness of the scene with that of my old dinner-table at Dingipore, 
with poor (drunken) Pipkins, my aforesaid subaltern, fot vis-a-vis 
and companion. : 

But I think my enjoyment was heightened by meeting some 
old Indian friends; and finding that they experiénced similar 
sensations. “By Jove, sir,” said old Jellicoe (Colonel Jellicoe, 
C.B., of her Majesty’s Indian army), to me one day towards the 
latter end of the month, as we were seated together at the. table, 
“this és jolly; it reminds me of egy! mess with petticoats 
instead of punkahs; my boy.” And I fully coincided with the 

irit of the observation. ‘To make the thing still more like on 
the occasion, we remarked that old Dr. Cumberland and Major 
Swinton (with whom we had both continually dined in India in 
former days) were sitting opposite to us, as hard at work upon the 
courses contained in the menu as they used to be upon the 
curties and pillaws of Ally Bux, our regimental chef. Jellicoe 
sighed when he saw the old campaignets. “Cumberland is as 

dy as ever,” he said, “though his head is white instead of 
black! Our habits stick to us to the last !”’ 

It was at the very dinner to which I am now referring that, during 
& pause in the repast, my eyes were attracted by the appearance 
of two ladies, whom I had not observed before, and whom I must 
endeavour to describe. One of them was a coarse, vulgar-looking 
woman of uncertain (query, certain) age, showily, but tastelessly 
dressed, who may be dismissed with these few words. Her com- 
panion (for the ladies were evidently friends) was as unlike her as 
can well be conceived. 

Imagine Milo’s Venus, tinted by Raphael, and dressed by 
Worth, with wondrous hair of a dead golden hue (so different 
to the colour which modern hairdressers call ‘ golden’ falling in 
heavy masses over her shoulders. Pictute to yourself a young 
woman of some twenty years of age, with regular statuesque 
features, the delicate fairness of whose complexion was well set off 
by a necklace of the palest coral (real or artificial, as the case 
may be) worn round the throat, the proportions of whose figure 
amply satisfied every wsthetic requirement; clad in a simple 
costume of blue silk, and wearing an air of refinement whith 
formed a striking contrast to that of het neighbour. Imagine 
this vision of loveliness, I say, and then no longet wonder that, 
fresh from my secluded life, I gazed upon it with considerable 
interest, 

“A nice looking beebee,” said old Jellicoe (who has as much 
taste as a codfish), seeing which way my attention was directed; 
“make her Mrs, B., eh?” | 
“ Hush, my dear fellow, do not talk so loud,” I said; for, 
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whether the y lady had heard the remark or not, at this 
moment, she = her eyes from off her plate and encountered 
mine. 
The sight of those glorious orbs quite finished me. They were 

eg scintillating, shaded by long lashes, and looked to me to 
be of a violet colour. I have but a faint recollection of the 
remainder of the meal. Jellicoe, I believe, retailed some thrilling 
incidents connected with his career, all of which occurred in or 
near his favourite hill station of Bumblenuggur; but beyond 
devoutly wishing him back again at that delightful spot, I paid 
but little attention to his discourse. After leaving the table, | 
hastened to the bureau, and there ascertained that the two ladies 
had that day arrived from London, and that their names were 
Mrs. Steggins and Miss Angelica Fitzwarren. I breathed more 
freely when I had received this information. 

“Thank goodness,” I said to myself, “she is unmarried! 
Thank goodness, too,” I repeated, ‘that glorious creature does 
not rejoice in the name of Steggins! Fit cognomen of the vul 
woman who bears it; but Angelica Fitzwarren! my fondest hopes 
as regards a name are satistied. Angelica has so sweet—Fitz 
warren so aristocratic a sound!” The only thing that puzzled me 
was, that an Angelica Fitzwarren should deign to bestow the in 
estimable benefit of her friendship upon a Steggins! ‘“ A poor 
dependant of her family, perhaps, t reflected ;” or “ stay—her 
governess or companion !” 

If any one should consider it improbable in this prosaic age—so 
totally devoid of sentiment—that I, an officer in the army, should 
be so “ green” as actually to fall in love (if I may use that almost 
obsolete phrase) with a pretty woman at first sight, and to express 
myself in the niansiad way I have narrated, of and concerning 
her, before I knew anything about her, or had even ascertained 
that she had “any tin:” I have only to say that my previous life 
had been one of banishment from society, and that therefore | 
had had few opportunities of acquiring the fashionable tone of 
heartless indifference with regard to women so characteristic, I am 
told, of the Young England of our day. Besides, although a mili- 
tary man by profession, I am an artist by instinct and by inclina- 
tion, if to be one is to passionately worship the beautiful, in what- 
ever form it be presented, and especially to hold with Phideas, 
that no object in nature, in an esthetic point of view, is more 
worthy of admiration, as a masterpiece of workmanship, than a 
beautiful woman. But I am digressing sadly from my story, the 
remainder of which I had, perhaps, better give by some extracts 
from my diary, which commence on the following day: 

September 30, 1869.—I must say I was relieved when I sew 
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Miss Fitzwarren (looking charmante) and her companion drive 
out in a handsome carriage this morning, with servants in livery, 

vite comme il faut. I am not, I flatter myself, mercenary, but 
my fortune is only a moderate one, and the inference to be drawn 
from her father supplying her with a proper equipage, that he is 
well off, is, I confess, satisfactory to me, Write by to-day’s post 
to my stepmother (who is a walking genealogical dictionary) to 
inquire if she knows any Fitzwarrens. Meantime, think how I 
can best get an introduction. Awfully puzzled. Buy the best 
bouquet I can get in the King’s-road, write “ Miss Angelica Fitz- 
warren” on a card, inscribe my initials on a corner of it, tie it on, 
and order the flowers to be sent to her rooms, Am aware this is 
a very childish proceeding, couldn’t have believed it of myself a 
month ago! How true it is we “do not know ourselves.” Miss 
Fitzwarren did not attend the table d’héte, nor did I see her 
again this day, so can’t tell whether she made use of the 
bouquet. 

October 1st.—Passed Mrs. Steggins on the stairs this morning; 
she gave me, I thought, a most meaning look. Angelica evident 
surmises where the flowers came from. I was confirmed in this 
by observing Mrs. Steggins lad a rose in her dress, which looked 
like one of mine. Didn’t quite like this, though; if she chooses 
to confide in Mrs. Steggins, she need not give her my flowers. 
In the afternoon had a wonderful good piece of luck. As I was 
passing Miss Fitzwarren’s rooms (I found out which they were at 
the bureau), saw.a “young person” come out. By a happy 
thought, surmised she might be Miss Fitzwarren’s maid. Turned 
out to be Miss Fitzwarren’s maid. Asked after her mistress, 
Smirked, and said “she was pretty well, thank you, sir, only she 
had a bad cold.” Didn’t like to think of Angelica with a red 
nose, and sneezing incessantly. Gave the young person half a 
sovereign. Young person said, “Oh, thank you, I’m sure, sir,” 
and grinned significantly. Asked her if Miss Fitzwarren had 
received a bouquet. 

“Yes, she had:” 

“What had she done with it; thrown it away?’ 

“Oh no, indeed, sir,” the young person roid, “nothing of 
the sort; Miss Fitzwarren had put it in water, and had kept it 
carefully, and was always siilling it.” 

I could have thrown my arms round the “ young person.” 

“Did Miss Fitzwarren know who it came from » I asked. 

Young person thought “she guessed,” and remarked that there 
Were some initials on the card. Young person asked, innocently, 

if they were mine. Said they were, and informed her I was 


Captain Basset. Young. person here said she must be going. As 
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in bound, bestowed a chaste salute upon young person, who 
must been forty if she was a day, and who only said, “ Get 
away, do, now!” 
ber 2nd.—Réceived a letter from my stepmother. Is not 

personally acquainted with the Fitzwarren family, but “ knows all 
about them.” Has a friend who knows them, and can give me 
an introduction. (Hurrah!) Find by Burke that Angelica | 
Fitzwarren is the only daughter of Mr. Fitcwasten, of Fitzwarren 
Manor, and must be an heiress. (Hurrah again.) The crest of 
the family is a wild boar, and relates to the legend of Sir Aubrey 
de Fitzwarren, who, &. &. Mem., tie-a knot in my handker- 
chief to recollect to look at the crest on the carriage, and see if it 
isa boar. Rather a knowing dodge this, I flatter myself, but it 
is better to make all sure. Telegraph to stepmother for letter of 
introduction. As I come back from the telegraph office, the 
carriage with the ladies in it slowly passes me. This time I am 
certain they stare very hard at me. (Hurrah again.) And I 
return Angelica’s gaze with a fond intensity, which I flatter myself 
must be killing. Nevertheless, I manage to catch a glimpse of 
the panel of the carriage, and am almost sure it is a wild boar. 
Begin to realise the fact that Angelica returns the interest I take 
in hie. Reflect how wonderfully quick a woman is in all these 
affairs. Flatter myself I must be a much more pleasing-looking 
person than I had supposed, and examine myself critically in the 
glass in consequence. Result less encouraging. As a man of 
artistic instinct, I must own my face is a little too long and thin, 
that my hair is a thought too red, and my skin a trifle too sallow. 
Neither my nose nor my mouth, too, quite satisfy my critical 
acumen. Comfort myself, however, with the thought that it is 
lucky we don’t all like the same thing or the same people, and 

ibly Angelica admires my style of face. I certainly admire 
re and I have always heard that these preferences are generally 
mutual, Angelica never dines at the public table now, but as 
things are going on so well I must not grumble, and I don’t, but 
listen to old Colonel Jellicoe and his eternal Bumblenuggur 
stories all over again. 

October 3rd.—This has been a less satisfactory day than the 
preceding. In the first place, was disappointed at not hearing 
from my stepmother or receiving the letter of introduction; and 
in the next, was perhaps unreasonably displeased at meeting the 
carriage, and observing a black-bearded stranger in it, conversing 
familiarly with my Angelica. I fancied he had a most sinister 
expression of countenance. Oomforted myself with the hope 
that he might be a relative, or (happy thought) perhaps the hus- 
band of Mrs, Steggins, “the friend of her friend!” Felt sure 
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ally that this su tion was correct, principally because 
he appeared to be a sett losking Rlivasjat pach teil exThams 
Steggins’s husband would be. Nevertheless, thought about Miss 
Fitzwarren’s large fortune, and was not quite at ease about it, 
Happy idea, to get at the young person, and find out all about him. 
Just before going to bed, I fortunately succeeded (after spending 
about an hour continually going up and down-stairs) in Saale 
Miss Fitzwatren’s maid. It was as I imagined. The gentlema 
who was in the carriage, and who arrived to-day, is Mr. Steggins 
—the maid thinks he is something in the City. However that 
may be, I feel I have done him some injustice, for now I come to 
think of it, I must say he looked by no means a bad fellow, and 
had a very atniable expression of countenance. When I get m 
letter to Miss F. will make his acquaintance. Mrs. Case, for so 
find the “ young person” is called, informed me that he “ was ver 
fond of his wife.” Think this very much in the poor fellow’s 
favour, considering how very plain and unfortunate in person she 
is. Mem., not to be so hasty in forming conclusions as to men’s 
characters in future. 

October 4th.—Letter from my stepmother, enclosing one to Miss 
Fitzwarren from a Mrs. Gascoigne, a mutual friend. Introductory 
document.. Docketed outside, “Favoured by Captain Basset. 
This looks like business. Picture to myself the admiration Angelica 
would excite in Worcestershire, were I lucky enough to take her 
to the paternal roof. Lady Chudley, the celebrated beauty there, 
would have to hide her diminished head. Polish off a little note to 
accompany Mrs, Gascoigne’s letter (and put them both up in the 
same envelope). It will ptépare the way a bit for me. Here 
it is: 


“At last (strongly underlined) the opportunity I have so 
ardently (ardently underlined) longed for of making your ac- 
mre appears possible. I enclose a letter from a mutual 
riend. Will you permit me the great happiness of calling on pou 
this afternoon? The minutes will appear hours to me until I re+ 
ceive your permission to do so. 

“Ever yours (dashed), 
RANCIS Basset. 

“Grand Hotel, Brighton, Oct. 4, 1869.” 


As I was coming down-stairs, in order to despatch this missive 
by a waiter, I met Mrs. Case again. It is curious how I always 
am meeting Mrs. Case. Perhaps she expects another half-sove- 
reign. Feel in my waistcoat-pocket for one. Pulla coin out, and 
find it is only  sixpence. Must have left my money in the clothes 
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I wore y. Pretend I was looking for my watch.. Give 
her the , and ask her to give it to Miss Fitzwarren. Says she 
will, but adds, coquettishly, as she takes it, that “she is afraid I 
am a wicked man” (why, I wonder?); “always a-breaking the 
ladies’ ’arts,” she adds as a rider and an explanation, Prepare for | 
action by dressing myself ean, a again, and come down — 
to lunch in the coffee-room. termine to have a glass of 
champagne. Not that I feel nervous—oh no—at least, I don’t 
think so. The only sensation I experience is a difficulty in sitting 
still for many minutes together. 

This is combined with a singular want of rene and a difficulty 
of deglutition. The mutton-chops absolutely ae me. How- 
ever, I enjoy the champagne. Old Jellicoe is hard at work at the 
next table. Hate to see men eat so greedily. Tells me I 
“look yellow about the gills this morning.” “ Take a blue pill, 
my boy,” he goes on tosay. Hang-Jellicoe! How I dislike these 
personal remarks, Shall drop his acquaintance after we are 
married. Kept an eye on the door, and saw John, the waiter, 
approaching with a note. It was a pink one, exquisitely scented, 
and the handwriting was a delicious Italian text. Its whole ap- 
pearance reminded me of my beautiful Angelica. Pocketed it and 
went out. It ran thus: 


“Dear Caprain Basset,—Thank you so much for dear 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s note. If you really (really underlined) care, as 
you profess (profess underlined), to see me, I shall be alone this 
afternoon at three. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ ANGELICA FITZWARREN. , 

“ Grand Hotel, Oct. 4.” 


“Hip, hip, hurrah!” I said, mentally, as I perused these lines. 
The game is in your own hands, my fine fellow. _ Three o’clock. 
Let me see. Wh , it only wants half an hour! Curiously enough, 
I felt exactly as I did that early morning when I led the stormers 
at the siege of Dunderpore! I can’t explain the sensation. I 
hardly know whether it is a pleasant or unpleasant one. You long 
for the time for action to commence, and yet devoutly wish “ it 
were bedtime and all were well.” Sat on the leather bench in the 
hall of the hotel, and watched the clock. As it struck the hour, 
got into the lift, and told the porter to take me to the second 
story. Arrived there in about forty seconds; found Mrs. Case on 
the landing, smiling sweetly. Happy omen I think it. Follow 
her. She knocks at the door of number six, and a voice says, 
faintly, “Come in—come in.” See a female figure, apparently 
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standing in a haze, and conclude it ismy Angelica; but gradually, 

as my sight improves, arrive at the astounding conviction that 

it is not my Angelica. It is only that dreadful Mrs, Steggins, 

who actually blushes when she sees me, and looks down con- 

fusedly. What for, I wonder? Does she think I am going to 
her? 

“. Won't you sit down?” at last she falters out. 

(I think the woman must be an idiot; but I dosit down, because 
I don’t know in the least what else to do.) 

“T hope Mr. Steggins is quite well,” I say. 

(This absurd speech being the only one I could think of, and 
said in the hope that, by gaining time, Angelica might come in.) 

“Qh, yes, I believe so,” replied Mrs. Steggins, somewhat 
snappishly, raising her eyes to my face, quickly, with an amazed 
expression, and then dropping them again and sighing deeply. 

“The woman must be mad,” I said to myself—“ stark mad; or 
there must be some awful misunderstanding. Besides, did not 
Angelica expressly say she would see me alone? Then what 
does this dreadful female do here? Have I got to the right 
room ?” 

Struck by the possibility of this last supposition, I remarked: 

“T thought this was Miss Fitzwarren’s apartment, but I fear I 
have intruded into yours by mistake.” 

“T really do not understand you, Captain Basset,” my com- 
panion replied, with some asperity of manner. “This is my 
room, and Jam Miss Fitzwarren.” 

“You—you, my Angelica!” I said, wildly ; “ never—but stay,” 
I added, derisively, as the lady rose from her seat, with indig- 
nation depicted on her countenance, “if you are Miss Fitz- 
warren, who is that lovely being whom you accompany in her 
drives?” 

_ “Who is that?” screamed out the now infuriated woman—* who 
is that, sir? Who should that be, but my companion, the wife 
0 i 

_I never heard the remainder of the sentence; before its conclu- 
sion I had rushed from the room, and was flying down-stairs in 
frantic haste, three steps at a time. I hadn’t the least idea where 
I was going to. I was only conscious of a peculiar buzzing 
sensation in my ears, and of an urgent desire to get away, 
“anywhere—anywhere out of the world.” It was not for some 
hours afterwards—when I had left Brighton, and was alone in 
a railway carriage, with my head buried amid its pillows—that I 
was able fully to realise the whole length and breadth of my 
mistake in all its enormity, and to see how wilfully, and yet how 
fatally, I had jumped to the conclusion that the lovely stranger at 
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Se ehe tote, ont not her disagreeable-looking companion, was 
Miss Angelica 


itzwarren, 

I remarked, now that it was too late, the strange persistence 
with which, without further inquiry, I had followed up the idea, 
and how my doing so had led to the ridiculous catastrophe I have 
described, and perceived how the importance which I had always 


attached to the sound of a name had fostered and confirmed the 
delusion. eee: 

I had learnt—to my cost, indeed—the folly of judging by ap- 
pearances, and, since I found that a Steggins may be as lovely as 
a Fitzwarren, I came reluctantly to Shakspeare’s opinion, that 


A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 





STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
VIll. 


CAUSES OF SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


How impossible it is with any accuracy to determine the 
secondary causes of human success in any line of endeavour! 
Even ability and industry conjoined are not a sure passport to it. 
Success is in a great degree attributed to luck; but luck is only 
our name for unknown causes. Some men succeed with little 
exertion; others, with equal talents, fail with greater exertion.’ 
With regard to success in making money, there is a saying that 
“some men may lie in bed and grow rich,” Bacon ascribes suc- 
cess to certain minor virtues; and conformably with this remark 
one remembers Nelson’s answer, when some one proposed such an 
hour for the transaction of some piece of business, “ Say a quarter 
before; to that quarter of an hour I owe my succesg in life.” 
People are generally agreed in ascribing success to moral qualities, 
such as caution, perseverance, temperance, rather than to intel- 
lectual qualities, or the “siccum ingenii lumen.” Indeed, phy- 
sical qualities are equally important with intellectual qualities to 
the end in question, It is related of Napoleon Bonaparte that his 
physical strength was so great that he could “knock up three sets 
of secretaries in a day.” One of the lessons of life is to show how 
entirely the blessing of Providence is the efficient cause of human 
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success. -As by experience we see deeper into the causes of thi 
we recognise the oath that “ the ioe not to the swift, not the 
battle to the strong,” that the conditions of success are not in 
human hands, and that “man proposes but God disposes ;” truths 
to which in their earlier years few men give much credence, It 
is, indeed, almost impossible that the should; nor is it improbable 
that, if they did, the belief would often tend to the relaxation of 
their endeavours under the influence of a kind of fatalism. The 
belief is true, but it might be abused, as it is among Orientals, to 
the encouragement of improvidence and sloth. 


“ ROYALTY OF VIRTUE.” 


«The virtuous ruling in the world”—the beautiful idea which 
runs through Plato’s “ Republic” and Sir Thomas More’s * Utopia” 
—is impracticable, because the world would not stand it! People 
seem to like a certain alloy of vice and folly in their rulers, so that 
these may resemble their subjects and not put them to shame. 
We have an instance of this in the old story of the Athenian 
plebeian, who, tired of hearing Aristides called “Just,” voted 
accordingly for his banishment! The virtues of Pitt’s private life 
were made a topic_of ridicule by his political opponents, as we may 
see by the ribald pages of the “ Rolliad.” Few sovereigns have 
suffered so much abuse and derision as George III., or have for a 
time been more unpopular, or have had more implacable enemies; 
yet he was perhaps the most virtuous of all our kings. People 
talk romantically of “the royalty of virtue ;” yet virtue is never 
more sorely beset than when she is in high places. Hence it is so 
seldom found there; though nowhere is it more needed. Virtue 


armed with power is at once the noblest and the rarest sight in 
the world. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DUTY. 


Duty, like charity, ought to begin at home; but public duty 
seems to be more to men’s taste than private duty. Thus, a 
ministe of state will save his country, and let his private affairs go 
to ruin and his creditors sufler. A great lawyer is often the worst 
man of business for himself. The family of an active bishop is 
not always the best ruled. There is more excitement in public 
duty, more of the social feeling, more honour and personal im- 
portance to be gained in it, a wider field for the exercise of 
abilities; and, besides, there is in it the sense of progress and of 
‘driving onthe system of life;’ and the results of action in a 


public sphere are more tangible and immediate, and more dazzling 
to the imagination. 
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SELF-INTERESTED CENSURE. 


Many by their emphatic condemnation of particular vices would 
produce the impression that they themselves are free from them! 


“4 SOUL OF GOOD IN ALL THINGS EVIL.” 


Even enmity has its good uses in this mixed world. Enemies 
give point to the promptings of conscience and shame—a force to 
words of dispraise. A man’s enemies will not let his misdeeds be 
forgotten by him; and their reproaches are often a punishment 
superadded to that of human law. The reproaches of his enemies 
often set him upon amending his faults. It is true, though para- 
_ doxical, that a man’s friends are sometimes his worst enemies, and — 
his enemies sometimes his best friends. 


“ DISEURS DE BONS MOTS.” 


“ Diseurs de bons mots” have sometimes been men of poor un. 
derstandings. Kings and other exalted personages, who have not 
been otherwise distinguished for intellectual power, have been 
felicitous in epigrammatic speeches. Even Louis XV. of France 
has left many good sayings on record. It is Pascal’s observation 
that “ diseurs de bons mots” are generally men of bad hearts—and 
bad hearts more commonly than not go with poor understand- 


ings. 
NECESSITY OF ACQUIESCENCE. 


We always wish that the principles and opinions to which we 
are attached had better expositors; and it is long before we learn 
the necessity of acquiescing, not in the best expositors of them 
that we can imagine, but in the best that we can have. Altogether, 
= alone teaches acquiescence in the imperfections of 
others. 











